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A HOPELESS REQUEST 


Uncle Sam: “O come now, shake hands.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE RAILWAYS 


By PEMBERTON A. WOODBURY 


bbe long and careiully prepared message of President challenged rate to be unreasonable, to declare what thereafter 





Roosevelt to the short session of the Fifty-eighth Con- should, prima facie, be the reasonable maximum rate for the 
gress will, for the most part, be neglected by the general transportation in dispute. The Supreme Court finally resolved 
reader. But one portion in particular will be read in every that question in the negative, so that as the law now stands, 
home before Congress ends its work. It is that part which the commission simply possesses the bare power to denounce 
relates to the railways. He says: “Above all else, we must a particular rate as unreasonable. 
strive to keep the highways of commerce open to all on equal “While I am of the opinion that at present it would be un- 
terms; and to do this it is necessary to put a complete stop to lesirable, if it were not impracticable, finally to clothe the com- 








ill rebates. Whether the shipper or the ra#road is to blame nission with general authority to fix railroad rates, I do be- 
makes no difference; the rebate must be stopped, the abuses of lieve that, as a fair security to shippers, the commission should 
the private car and private terminal-track and side-track sys be vested with the power, where a given rate has been chal- 
tems must be stopped, and the legislation of the Fifty-eighth lenged and after full hearing found to be unreasonable, to de- 
Congress which declares it to be unlawful for any person or cide, subject to judicial review, wl shall be a reasonable rate 
corporation to offer, grant, give, solicit, accept, or receive any to take its place; the ruling of commission to take effect 
rebate, concession, or discrimination in respect of the trans mmediately, and to obtain unless and until it is reversed by 
portation of any property in interstate or foreign commerce: the court of review. The Government must in increasing de- 
whereby such property shall by any device whatever be trans gree supervise and regulate the workings of the railways en- 
ported at a less rate than that named in the tariffs published gaged in interstate commerce; and such increased supervision 
by the carrier must be enforced. For some time after the is the only alternative to an increase of the present evils on the 


enactment of the act to regulate commerce it remained a one hand or a still more radical policy on the other. In my 


mooted question whether that act conferred upon the Inter- judgment the most important legislative act now needed as re- 
state Commerce Commission the power, after it had found a gards the regulation of corporations is this act to confer on 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to revise rates 
and regulations, and revised rate to at once go into effect, and 
to stay in effect unless and until the court of review reverses it.” 


This part of the President’s Message h 


ge has aroused Congress 





and the general public as perhaps no other subject could. For 


years an impression has prevailed that the 
bing the plain people and enriching the corporations and those 
who were already wealthy. But even this was not the chief ag- 
gravation. The small shipper could easily understand that he 
might not expect as low a rate as the large shipper, but there 
was discrimination shown between shippers of the same class. 
The Elkins bill sought to correct this by making all rebates and 
individual discriminations in interstate common carriage unlaw- 
ful. The enforcement of this law will give shippers a “square 
deal” with each other, but it in no way allows the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to fix the rates on a reasonable basis 
to different points. 
dent, to give the Inter-State Commerce Commission power to 
fix the rates. 


This is the main contention of the Presi- 


The movement in this direction has been in progress for 
some years. The leader is E. P. Bacon, a grain commission 
merchant of Milwaukee. He became interested in this subject 
ten years ago, on account of his activity in a case brought by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce beiore the inter-state 
commerce commission to compel northwestern railways to 
make a fairer rate to Milwaukee. The commission ordered 
the railroads, seven in number, to reduce the rates on grain 
from trans-Mississippi points to Milwaukee an average of about 
three cents per hundred pounds. The railroads reported they 

; 


could not agree among themselves as to the new rates, and the 
result was that they final 
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y made a reduction of just about 50 
per cent of that which had been ordered by the commission. 
This and many other things convinced Mr. Bacon of the futility 
of the interstate commerce commission unless it can be re-en- 
forced with power to fix rates and to compel their adoption. 
Shortly afterward the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered decisions which deprived the commission of the nomi- 
nal power it was supposed to possess 


Mr. B 


yn went at once to work to rouse the business in- 
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Washington to confer with President McKinley, and the date 
of the interview was fixed when Mr. McKinley fell at Buffalo 
After the lapse of a reasonable time the committee visited 

} The result 


was that in his first message to Congress, December, Igo1!, the 


President Roosevelt and laid the matter before him. 


President recommended legislation increasing the power oi the 
interstate commerce commission and suggesting that railway 
rates must ultimately be brought under government super- 
vision. So this is no new agitation with Mr. Roosevelt. Mr 
Bacon proved to be a tireless worker and a great organizer 
The movement grew rapidly under his energetic manipulation, 
though, as he modestly says, “it grew of itself because the ship- 

] 


pers of the country felt the need of reform and gladly joined 


hands with us to secure legislation.” The organization now 
embraces about 400 commercial bodies in the United Statcs, 
and began an agitation in favor of their real object, which was 
to enable the interstate commerce commission to supervise 
rates, subject to review by the courts. At their suggestion the 
Cooper-Quarles bill was prepared and introduced in both 
houses. This is the measure upon which the shippers and the 
railways are now lined up in a tug of war. 

“What we wish to secure,” said Mr. Bacon to Walter Well, 
man of The Chicago Record-Herald, “is relief in cases where 
localities and commodities are unjustly discriminated against. 
Individual discriminations in interstate traffic have almost whol- 
ly ceased. Indirect discriminations through private cars, pri- 
vate terminals and side tracks and other devices cannot perhaps 
be wholly stopped, but we are convinced President Roosevelt 
will secure such enforcement of the existing law as will greatly 
minimize that evil. What we seek to cure by legislation is the 
autocratic power of the railway managers to be the ultimate 
judges of the justice of their tariffs. We think that power 
should lie in the government and in the courts. 

“We believe the moral effect of the enactment of such a law 
would be a good thing for the railroads and for the shippers. 
We believe the railway managers would acquiesce in it and tha 
under the right of appeal to the commission and to the courts 
both shippers and carriers would get justice and that fewer 
cases of unreasonable or discriminative rates would arise. As 
long as there is no appeal, and the railways are permitted to do 


terests of the country. A small convention of the representa- : oa tetont , 
: en a oe eee coke : as they please, the temptation to injustice and extortion cannot 
tives of commercial bodies was held in Chicago, and as a result ‘ : 
coat : : be resisted. Hence it seems to us the progressive railway man 
the Cullom bill to _ Sapee i me ee “ee agers of the country should join hands with us in securing this 
merce comn ission was drawn and pressed upon Congress. A reform, designed to make more equitable and pleasant the rela 
national organization was iormed, and after a convention held tions between the shippers and carriers. All we stand for is 
in St. Louis in 1900 the executive committee was about to visit President Roosevelt’s platform of the ‘square deal.’ ” 
THE SENSE OF HEARING IN FISHES 
*AN fishes hear?” has been an oit aquarium and at the same time call forth tish were placed in a separate box, which 
debated question for centuries. It ical vibrations. If the fish were was suspenced trom a rope in the labor- 
is said that carp come to their feeding allowed to swim about, their restlessness atory. Prof. Parker claims that the vi 
place when they hear a bell ring. Others brating of the breast fins shows a sense 
attribute the prompt app: é tl of hearing in fishes, for some of them 
! sense of sight t er y } whose organ of hearing has been re- 
that fish« t per moved, remained apatheti Professor 
ceive sound in the way hur gs di Wynne of Brooklyn made different ex 
for they lack the ossicles of the ear and periments for the same purpose. He 
the tympanum. The the re nb fastened an electric apparatus—a 
and the sense of hearing would be of called acusticon, which carries the sound 
compa ely little use Num t in larger volume—over the head of the 
tempts have been made to decide the fish This apparatus is connected witl 
question by experiments, some of whicl the sound transmitter by a silk string 
were made quite recently Professor Apparatus for testing the sense of hearing in fishes. The fishes proved highly susceptible to 
Parker d Univer built ar sound, and music caused them to make 
A board with a string drawn could hardly be attributed to the sounds rhythmical movements. These tests as 
t forms one ide, like a for it might be caused by the mechanical well as others made with fishes living in 
primitive violin When the tring 1s vibrations of the water. In order to re open water, seem to prove that they can 
touched the sounds penetrate into the duce these vibrations to a minimum the hear 
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THE SON OF A WASHERWOMAN 
MINNESOTA’S TRIBUTE TO HUMBLE TOIL 
THE INSPIRING STORY OF GOVERNOR-ELECT JOHN A. JOHNSON, WHO HAS RISEN 
FROM THE LOWEST ROUND OF THE LADDER 

MONG the surprises of the recent campaign were the pport y ke 9 

number of Democratic governors elected in states which he sa s ’ 

gave a large majority for President Roosevelt. Massa living . ) vere Suk 
chusetts, Minnesota and Missouri were notable examples. Mr lependenc lin 
Douglas enjoyed national distinction through his extended Phe | ksmitl Ip 5 : Mr. Johns 
business connections and large advertising, and Mr. Folk’s imit drunkard in ( vhere he ene 
name had been before the readers of the United States. 1 »born at where he d grow nan’s esta All 
newspapers and magazines, for months before he was men tives and iriends could do to ymplis S ‘rm was é 
tioned for governor. These two men, therefore, could avail but to little purpose; he seemed doomed to fill drunkard’s 
themselves of poweriul influence outside as well as inside their = grave at irly age, when, in pp ty was g 
respective states. No such lever was in the hands of Mr. John him to come to the United Sta 
A. Johnson, of Minnesota, a Democrat in a Republican state Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Evenson, bro n 
and yet he ran ahead of his ticket by 140,000 votes and was — the little Swedish village with Mr. J; had known him 
elected governor in a state were about 
which gave President Roose ; ae etunes ee 


velt the sweeping majority of 
25,000. 

















Mr. Johnson’s | wondertul e temp 
rise to sudden popularity 1s e he be 
largely due to an attack made ssible : 
upon him by some Republi S up I 
cans, to the effect that his peates e Evensons | 
father had died in the poor 5 rd pa d. for | 
house and that his mother dship’s sake ev c 
had taken in washing. When th; ey W give 
the facts became fully known, por : whic ’ 
the most popular man in the ske yeginning 
state was Mr. Johnson, and 1 gain Ame H 
he measures up to the respon t ey the 
sibilities which are now his. ‘ ” vie Meet: 
it will not be surprising if he ensons te S 
is advanced to the arena oi ssag Ss was 


national politics 





The story of Mr. Johnson's 
early years is full of tragic de 
tail. If it were not for the in 
spiration it may give ot 
boys who are struggling with 
similar adversity in obscure 
places it might be better to 
cover the dead past with the 


shroud of oblivion But as 
' 


the life of Abraham Lincoln 


stood out as a constant re 





minder and upliit to poor 
boys, so may that of M1 
Johnson 


The father of Minnesota's 





governor-elect was Gusta rmer triends 
Johnson He was born in Niiienaiaces med to be 
Sweden enjoved the blessing of yon ) . rec | 
a common school education, or better ter | 
coming of age, tound himself, on the deat S parent 
possession of his share of a comfortabl 

Opportunities and the freedom from responsib r rest 
which accompanied his new situation 

ut the best that there was in the young man, call 4 
worst. Surrounding himself with companions vicious tastes she wen St. Peter. In 1855 she met Mr. Johnson and tl 
ind habits, and wilfully closing his eyes to th ture, he en married i he knew nothing 





tered upon a career of dissipation which 


reduced him to want He had learned the trad ‘. cl hat | \ ying to reform, naturf : i ) -d t ld 


smith in his bovhood, and this trade now afford him the onh 
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rvears bee e Johnson ‘ n 
Nie Cp 1i¢ Was i 
t ‘ ould no ec ( 
( ‘ ¢ ceration of alcohol ) S 
~ CoO omm SOs S Hie CC nil 
t s © -C1ty, it t r 
t eightec es distant OLE 
oes ) | va ped that suel Wo lt 
4 y CTile ¢ unily, wh ch il¢ l ( ese 
<11¢ 1 r by the authorities t il 
Veeks ery Ss 
\s long as t irtunate man remained at the poor farm 
e seemed to be his natural and proper self, but whenever he 
t e ol ypetite asserted itself in the old way 
] ] 1} 1 re | I > 1 1 2 tye “e ] . 
le it Occasionally he would beg liquor from travelers 
e& the try roads near the poor farm, and then he be- 
me a disturbing element among the other inmates. 
H : = 


He lived this hte from the early seventies until 1889, a 
1] 


physical and mental wreck, ambition and pride all gone and all 


ties of life blunted, when he died. As soon 


as the boy John learned of his father’s death he arranged to 


detray, and did pay, all the funeral expenses. 
In the meantime, John’s income had so increased that it 


was no longer necessary for his mother to take in washing 
Indeed, she did nothing of 


} 
tl 
Ss t 


his sort aiter her son had reached 
the age of about fourteen, at which time he made himself the 


entire support ot t 


1c family. He worked for one druggist in St 
Peter for about a dozen years. Then he went imto Iowa and 


lroad con 





then to Mankato, where he was employed by rz 
tractors and others, his wages at this period averaging about 
75 a mont! With this money he kept the family together, 





e doctor’s bills and the funeral expenses for three of 


is sisters, and educating the remaining brother and sister, who 


He was in Mankato when the opportunity came for him to 








buy a half interest in the St. Peter Herald. He said to th 
riends who told him about the opportunity that he was sup 
porting mother and brothers and sisters. and didn’t have a 
ollar for investment. His friends in St. Peter took up the 
case, advanced the necessary sum, and started him out as a 
newspaper mar and it need not be aid that thi um was re 
penis Anes 
the father had permitted taxes to accumulate on the home 
the ! fit $125 and the property was sold by 
he sheriff. John bovght it in with money saved out of his $75 
mont t the 1 nd children might not be « 
e marric He brought his wife to the home 
nm the eCantinic e had enlarged bv the bu Idi ( i 
I ble Idi ! | ri d ote htte« nto the lit 
t ( ( { i] way Phe Tey ecured a 
( ool and left } e. return 
1 r tine 
iy essed of considerable independence 
@schibited. conceived ti 
em ( er daughter, who was now self 
¢ ding he rented two or three room 
( eC ‘ nto these he mo ed She ind 
er ( ! 1 one of the quiet resident street 
ple nt cottage, which is well furnished, and 
re the ! rrounded by all the ordinary comforts of life 
In reply to a letter of inquiry concerning the issues of the 


o1 ] ite and what he proposed to do, Mr. Johnson 


eplied: “The issues of the campaign in this state might, in a 
ew word be d to have been the peopl against the corpo! 
to} also the question of clean politi e2ood citizenship and 

nest government, for which we stood in the campaign, and 
fre ] | nda rovernor of the state 
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Map of Manhattan Island showing route and connections of the subway system 


A MARVEL IN ENGINEERING SKILL 


THE FAMOUS NEW YORK SUBWAY 
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the largest structure for the production of power in the world, 
being 600 feet long by 200 feet wide. Its engines are capable 
of generating over 130,000 horse-power; and it operates, en- 
trely separate from one another, immense cables carrying a cur 

rent along a third rail tor the propelling of cars and for the 
lighting of the subway. 

Passing by the bewildering figures connected with this 
work—the digging out of 2,000,000 cubic yards of earth, the 
blasting and carrying away of over 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
rock, the constant employment of 20,000 men, the shifting of 
thousands of miles of water and gas mains—let us turn for a 
moment to the completed subway, and realize something of the 
mark that has been set for future work of this kind. 

The whole interior is brilliantly lighted from one end to 
the other, but lighted in such a cunning way that, though the 
illumination makes the tunnel like day, there is no blinding 
glare of lamps, and no glow or splutter of any kind to distress 
the eyes and the nerves. 

3eautiful tiling of a quiet shade runs the whole length of 
the subway, except at the stations, where it bursts out into all 
sorts of beautiful designs, every one different from every other 
both in treatment and in coloring. In this way a traveler soon 
comes to recognize his station by its special color scheme. 
Conductors do not call the names of the stations. If a patron 
forgets or does not know the color of his station, he cannot 
pass his destination, for, before he reaches it, an electric signal 
in the center of his car shines out with the name of the ap- 
proaching stop, by an automatic process controlled from the 
third rail. 

The safeguards thrown about the passenger are the most 
complete ever devised in the history of transportation. From 
the moment he enters the subway stations from the street, 
walking down steps composed of alternate strips of brass, soft 
lead, and rubber to prevent his slipping, till he is landed at his 
destination, every known safety device is thrown about him. 
Should the engineer of his train intentionally or unconsciously 
remove his hand from the lever of his machinery, the air brakes 
are at once applied and the cars come to a stop. When a train 
enters on a certain section of line, no other train can invade 
that territory within a distance of one-fourth of a mile. If by 
any chance it encroached on this space, it would be automatic- 
ally stopped until the train ahead reached its proper distance 
away. An ingenious fuse device prevents any burst of electrical 
energy at any of the points of contact. The lighting and power 
cables run in their own individual conduits cut into the sides 
of the walls, and can never come in contact with or cross one 
another. 

At the stations, where. during the morning and afternoon 
rush hours, immense crowds have already begun to congregate, 
heavy brass railings keep safe spaces between the passengers 


and the oncoming trains. People on platforms get notice by 
brilliant automatic signals of the destination of every approach- 
ing car some time before it comes into sight. 

Escalators—otherwise moving stairways—are being pro- 
vided at all the most congested stations; and some of these 
will not only run straight up and down, but will describe a 
complete circle, carrying passengers both to and from uptown 
and downtown trains in the one circular movement. 


The cars are of steel throughout, and are the most hand- 
somely and most comfortably furnished vehicles that have 
ever been built for electrical transportation. By the terms of 
its contract with the city, the operating company must have a 
universal five-cent fare, but is permitted to use parlor cars, at 
a ten-cent rate. No more than one of these, however, may be 
attached to cach train. 

Trom beginning to end the whole subway is enclosed in 
what is aothing less than a waterproof envelope. One of the 
original stipulations was that under no circumstances should it 
become possible for water to percolate to the subway at any 
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spot in its course--an immensely difficult undertaking in any 
“cut-and-cover” system of construction. A contract was let, 
lowever, for the laying of 8,000,000 cubic feet of asphalt and 
felt to cover entirely the top, bottom, and sides of the struc 
ture. 

After the soil had been excavated to the required depth, a 
thick bed of concrete was first laid.- Upon this was spread a 
layer of asphalt, molten hot; and on the asphalt were pressed 
heavy sheets of felt. These layers were continued till twelve 
in all were in place—six Of asphalt and six of felt; and within 
this solid mass, again, was laid a heavy final coating of con- 
crete. It is utterly impossible for a drop of water to reach the 
subway through this envelope. 

“While it is true that the completion of this great engineer- 
ing task is a triumph for many men, all of whom are entitled 
to great credit, one name stands out from all the others as the 
genius of the work, the master mind without whom nothing 
could have been accomplished,” writes John R. Rathom in The 
Technical World, while commenting on this enterprise. 

“This man is John B. MacDonald, of whom a bond of 
$6,c00,000 was demanded by the city before a pick was put in 
the ground. Mr. MacDonald had command of no financial 
resources, but so great was the general faith in him that he ob- 
tained the sum demanded in forty-eight hours, August Belmont 
heading the company that secured the amount for him.” 

Mr. McDonald was born in Ireland in 1844, the son of a 
day laborer, and was brought to this country when a few 
months old. The boy’s education was compassed by two years 
in night school. He has been connected with some of the 
largest public contracts ever let in America. He never failed 
in one of them, and was never a day over his contract time. 
He finished the New York subway four months within contract 
time, and would have beaten it by a year and four months had 
it not been for labor strikes. 

By the terms of the contract, the whole subway, with all 
rolling stock in periect order, becomes the property of the City 
of New York in fifty years; and before that time the operating 
company, of which Mr. Belmont is the head, must pay back 
to the city the amount advanced it for building the structure, 
with 5 per cent interest, in regular annual installments. 

Such an agreement indicates the enlightened sentiment 
which is now being awakened in all our cities. Everywhere the 
demand is being made for compensation from public-service 


corporations and the demand is being met. 
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BIRTH RATE IN LONDON DECLINING 
The above illustration from “‘London Statistics’ shows the fluctuation in the 
birth rate. The birth rate is steadily decreasing while the death rate 
is also much smaller each year. 





{London Statistics. 
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REIGNING FAMILIES THAT HAVE BECOME DEGENERATE 
A STUDY IN HEREDITY 


By PROF. CESARE LOMBROSO, ITALIAN CRIMINOLOGIST 


One of the most famous criminologists of the world is Dr. Cesare 
Lombroso, of Venice. The following remarkable article was prepared by 
him for The London Sphere and it shows, as perhaps no similar statement 
has in recent years, the perils which surround the t and which 





threaten any people who are under a monarchial form of government. 


T rarely happens that we study the phenomena which take 
place close to us sufficiently well to account for them by 
the eternal laws of nature. This is particularly noticeable 

in the numerous cases of degeneration which we see in ruling 

families and which we suppose to be accidental and exceptional 

—partly by reason of the prestige created by monarchial super- 

stitions, which prevent our seeing clearly, leaving alone the fact 

that in many instances historical facts do not become known 
and remain obscure. For although at the death of the ancient 

Egyptian kings and Chinese emperors the law demanded an 

impartial historical examination, in our modern monarchial 

countries the judges will not allow kings to be exposed freely 
to the light of history even after their death; so that were we 
to speak in Italy about the amorous adventures of Victor 

Emanuel II, or the ineptitude of Carlo Alberto we should risk 

being sent to a convict ship. To speak of certain infamous 

dee '!s of Napoleon I was held a crime under Napoleon II] 
For this reason we are deprived of any clear vision or rather 

synthesis of facts belonging to the present or the near past, 

whiist we have far greater facilities to pass in review the fre- 
quent tragedies which mark the history of ancient ruling fami- 
lies and to interpret the laws of nature whereby they 
caused. 

We can thus follow step by step the degeneration of the 
Capet-Valois, which begins with Louis IX, who was subject 


were 


to hallucinations and was cruel, the same traits coming out in 
his son, Philip IV, who, still more cruel and miserly, sold and 
bargained over his daughter and made false coin. His line 
became extinct with Louis X, 
Charles IV and Philip IV, 
their youth without heirs. 


who strangled his wife, and 
frenzied and deficient. who died in 
Then followed the 
extinct after 
Charles VI, died a 


twenty-seven years of age and leit twelve 


Valois branch, 
which in its turn became 
fools and 


a rapid succession of 
criminals who maniac when 
children, of whom 
one was a fratricide, several were morally anomalous, and many 
died in their youth; Charles VII, who starved himself to death, 
raving that his son had poisoned him. He in his turn left sons 
who were madmen and sickly invalids, one of them being Louis 
XI, guilty of unheard-of cruelty, who washed himself in the 
blood of infants and appointed his barber ambassador. He 
leit two children, one Charles VIII, mentally deficient to such 
an extent that he had to remain for ever “removed from the 
Court,” and the other Joan, ugly and deformed, in whom the 
lineage became extinct. 

No better was the end of the Orleans line which succeeded, 
beginning with Henry JI, followed by Francis II, a sickly youth 
who died at the age of seventeen from excess, 
Charles IX, 
madman, both consumptive and suffering from hallucinations, 
who died at the age of twenty-three. The line then became 
extinct with Henry III, a freak who liked to spend his time in 
children’s games and who, according to the 


also the fate of 


the accomplice of the St. Bartholomew Night, a 


statement of his 
physicians, appears to have died quite a madman 

The Plantagenet family appears to have been through sev- 
eral centuries free from degeneration, perhaps because they 
were stimulated by the constant fratricidal struggles in which 
they were engaged at the beginning, unless, indeed, the ferocity 
and cruelty which distinguished these struggles are to be con- 
These attributes are, 


sidered as degeneration however, unfor- 


tunately present in every war. At all events this family also 
completely deteriorated in Henry VIII, eccentric and cruel. 
He had six wives with whom he was at first passionately in 
love and whom he afterwards put to death. One of his children 
was the fanatic, Mary, called “The Northern Hyena,” who died 
dropsical after melancholy insanity. Another daughter of his 
was Elizabeth, a woman of genius but also cruel and violent, 
who condemned to death Mary Stuart owing to feminine rival- 
ry and died after two years of melancholy—refusing all food— 
evidently a family disease. 

No better picture is presented by the house of Aragon, 
where princes and princesses insane, hysterical, subject to hal- 
lucinations, follow one another without interruption; beginning 
with Isabella the Catholic, 


whose 


an ambitious and dissolute woman, 
daughter, Joanna, was all her life insane, the result of 
puerperal mania after giving birth to her son, Charles V, who 
in his turn was subject to cephalagia, and who, an epileptic and 
deformed, afterwards became the father of the neuropathic, 
melancholy, and cruel Phillip II, whose sons were Don Carlos, 
a stammerer, gluttonous, and melancholy, and Phillip III, a 
sickly and apathetic criminal who attempted to poison his sis- 
ter. She had eight children, five of whom died very young— 
\nne Mary, subject to nymphomania and an alcoholist, who 
allowed herself to undergo operations for premature delivery; 
Philip IV. a sensual psychopathic; and Maria Theresa, who was 
married to 
IT. the 


age could not stand upright and at the age of thirty-five seemed 


Louis XIV, and gave birth to the miserable Charles 
last scion of his family, who when he was ten years of 


to suffer from 


senile decrepitude 
All these cases of degeneration, as also those of the Caesars, 
do not amaze us, for their reason appears manifest to us. First 
7 


of all the 


genius of the very founders of these dynasties—for 


a genius only is able to found a dynasty, and genius is nearly 
always connected with nervous disorder. Thus the horrors of 
the Caesars and Napoleons first show themselves in the epi- 
lepsy of Julius Caesar and of Napoleon; it is a known fact that 
The 


the Plantaganets is already shown in embryo 


the children of epileptics are criminals and debauchees. 
degeneration of 
in the immoderately ambitious William, who began the con- 
quest of the realm and secured it by perjury. The degeneration 
of the house of Aragon is already traceable in its foundress, 
Isabella the Catholic. 


mother was insane 


whose father was alienated and whose 
It is notable that slight nervous disorders 
in one generation become more and more marked in the sue- 
ceeding ones 


servable in the most ancient dynasties 


as is shown by the increasing degeneration ob- 


But even greater than heredity seems to be the influence 
of excessive power in the degeneration of kings. Thus we have 
emperors 


balanced until 


like Nero, who appeared well-behaved and evenly 


they felt their desires unbridled and became 


tyrants, when the sense of their unlimited power carried them 
along to a life of voluptuousness and crime and to the most 


reckless deeds, for it is a characteristic of wants 


the most to enjoy what he is the least able to attain or what 1s 


man that he 


prohibited to him. Thus it happens that the rich often crave 
1 


after heinous vices and such pleasures as are not within the 





frightful 
end of 


their resources and having no further enjoyments at command 


they are driven by their “ennui’—a 


r—more than by anything else. Driven to the 


counse 





they even seek a new opening by suddenly returning to an ex- 
Thus Charles V 
coffin and turns monk; thus John Orth becomes a sailor; thus 


Robert, son of Hugo Capet, sings in cl 


treme state of poverty. prepares his own 


1urches and washes the 
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feet of the poor; thus the sons millionaires become miners 
and charcoal burners 

Moral insanity 


and the tendency to evil exist in embryo 
in all men and develop with stupendous force when they attain 
the highest power. especially if this occurs at the period of 
adolescence when they are most easily led to excesses. Wit 
ness the case of Augustus, who entered upon the inheritance 
of Caesar at the age of nineteen; Henry II, who ascended the 
throne at twenty-one and died a victim to every kind of de 
ascended the throne at twenty-one 


Richard III, 
who was crowned at the age of fifteen; while Edward III of 


bauchery; Henry I, who 


and died of consumption and infinite excesses; 


Plantagenet was crowned at fifteen; Louis II of Bavaria at 
eighteen; Charles IX at 


at twenty, and died of exhaustion at 
This is all the more the case as this time of life 


twenty-three. 
coincides with the height of sexual excitement and their exalted 
position enables them to satisfy their desires to the full 

To this must be added the marriages between blood rela 
tions, which are almost invariably the rule in dynasties. Ed 
ward, the Black Prince, married his cousin, Joan; Richard mar 
ried his relation, Isabella of Valois; John of Gaunt married his 


cousin, Blanche, and so on. And if marriages do not take place 


between blood relations they take place between persons who 
have the same habits and lead the same kind of lives. which is 
nalf a relationship. This is also the case with multi-millionaires 
who intermarry. This explains a fact of frequent occurrence, 


namely, that the children of kings and multi-millionaires in 








stinctively, in order to escape from this influence and to the 
great scandal oi their parents and the great advantage of their 
descendants, marry persons of inferior position—riding mas 
ters. gypsies. singers, dancers 

It is small wonder then, that we meet with this phenomenon 
in the ruling families of our own day, as the disease of the par 


ents becomes more accentuated in the descendants In fact 





the house of which Foes back Cute 


800 or goo years if we reckon its collateral branch, did, it is 
true. now and then produce a man of Maximilian the 


genius 





Great, who in 1670 reorganize: finances and justice—but 
ee 


produced absolute succession of degen- 





erates, from Louis I., who shocked the world by his own rela 


tions with Lola Montes. wanted to dispose in his own discre 























tion of the balance of the budget, and wasted the public funds 
on palaces of sumptuous and classical architecture. down to 
Louis IT., who. hough he possessed unusual artistic talents 
for music and architecture. understood Wagner. and was one 
of the first grasp the id if a German union, at the same 
time showed extreme degeneration which in his later years de 

veloped into real moral insanity manifested by wild extrava 
gance and vicious ill-treatment of his entourage, as has been 
revealed in a manuscript leit by his physicians His brothet 
Otto. who succeeded him, w: ilso alienated. 

Very old also is the houss \ustria, which goes back as 
far as 990. whose descendant ive furnished scandalous ex 
amples not only in ancient but also in quite recent times. To 
the house of Hapsburg belongs Louisa Antoinetta of Saxony 
dauchter Pordinadd 1% wscany: who sites) other: sal 
gat | c ( ‘ re h teach band 
oning hx els re She iS accor 
panied in her flight to Gene by her brother, the Archduk« 
Leopold. infatuated with the beautiful eyes of a singer of twet 
ty-five year In order to marry her he was prepared to re 
Petehe: Greet atchdulke wi renounced his positions Raha 
Salvatore. who gave the greatest promises tincti led 
from the realm, rei need all rights, and became a sailor 
unde r the sumed ri J (rt Phe heir apparent 
Rudolp! 1 ( 

In the the ._Bourbons one daughter. 
Beatrice oug ealous ‘ | d, Fabrizio Massimo 
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attempted to throw herself in the Tiber; the other daughter, 
Elvira, eloped with a married painter. Princess Alice, who a 
few years previously was married to the Duke of Shoenburg, 
abandoned her husband to live in retirement in the Riviera and 
is now seeking a divorce at the hands of the Pope. 


lo the dynasty of Coburg-Gotha belongs Louise of C 





burg, who a few weeks ago eloped for the second time wit 
her lover. Her family, without counting the Sachsfeld branch, 
goes back to 1656, and on her mother’s side she is connected 
with the Orleans, whose terrible record we have seen. The 
father of Leopold II, the present King of the Belgians, was 
brother to Charlotte, who married Maximilian of Austria and 
went mad in her youth. Further, we see the tendency to mad- 
ness and eccentricity as also the genius which accompanies it 
in Leopold, who was made strong again by the revolution which 
had transformed his maternal grandfather into a wise citizen 
full 


of the | 


x§ common sense and generous enthusiasm. In the King 
a f 


s 


Jeloians numerous characteristics of genius as well as of 


degeneration are apparent. He possesses all the characteristics 
of the descendants of an ancient and noble race—amorousness 
and cruelty combined with sympathy. He is, therefore, cer 
tainly one of the most able of living financiers, statesmen, and 
the first to discover in the deserted Congo a land 


colonizers; 
f . ice id t + y- ; . ] hia + | net) ] int 
of promise and to transiorm it by the most cruel methods Oo 
a state 
Tio ic , 4] ewseer J - which ; ar ¢ 11 
These facts of the, passing hour which appear to u 
he same laws which produced thi 
Capets, Val 1s 
To this 1s perhaps added nowa 


dental phenomena are due to t 
long series of degeneration in the Tudors, 


Plantagenets, and Bourbons 


1 


days a greater prevalence of nervous disorders, especially 
the highest classes of society. Insanity has increased fourfold 


within twenty years in Germany and France 


But there is another new influence at work. Cuivilizat 


advances step by step, lowering the highest and raising the low 


t classes,’ levelling the difference between them, so that men 


es 


thought 


who themselves demigods by reason of the blood which 


ran in their veins must now consider themselves only equal to 
their neighbors. It is thus intelligible that the bonds of feudal 


ism and etiquette establishing and preserving this distinction 


become more and more unbearable and are frequently broken 


h by the most intellectual members of the highest class 


throug 


es who, much to the scandal of the imbecile public, try to live 
like ordinary men of modern times. This reason would be 


more than sufficient to explain the daring decision of John 


certain extent also the immoral elopements 


Louise of Coburg and Alice and Beatrice of Bourbon Phe 


truth 1s that the position of a king is no longer compatibl 


evolution and has become injurious and unbeat 
able not only to men who have to submit to it but ever 
hose who have to fill that position 

STEEL TIES AND PRESERVED WOOD 
| ie news that the Carnegie Steel Company is experiment 


ing of steel ties to displace the woodei 


‘sleepers’ of the railways has more than its own immediate 
ndustrial interest. For the problem of the perishable tie is 
that concerns not only the railroad companies, but the for 
growers and torestry experts of the country. It is estimated 
that the railroads of the land us¢ annually 110,0C0,000 new 
to take the places of old ones. In addition, there are the 
ns called for in the building of new roads 

Under Government observation, too, experiments are undet 
way with new methods for seasoning and preserving wood 
[here is the example in evidence of the Great Eastern Raily 
of France, which has made beech ties last thirty five years by 


impregnating them with tar oils Che unseasoned, long-le 


pine ties used by the New York Central last only five years 
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OUR DAY 11 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM DR. WAGNER 


THE FAMOUS FRENCH PASTOR AND AUTHOR CALLS DOWN BLESSINGS 
ON THE WORLD’S HOLIDAY 


rhe following message was written to the American people by Dr, 
Charles Wagner, author of ‘“The Simple Life,’’ during his recent visit t 
this country. He wrote it in his native tongue and it appeared in the 
Booklovers’ Magazine, the French and English in parallel columns 


ESUS loved children as no one else has ever loved them! 
J “Suffer little children to come unto me,” He said to the apos 
tles eager to protect him from the wild and joyous throng 
And the day of his birth has become the children’s day. The 
earth has never seen a day which has shed more light upon 
their paths. 

There is a magical charm to Christmas. Each generation 
has added to it something of its own. In the radiance of 
Christmas, Christ smiles evermore on the little people—and on 
all those able to become children again. 

Where else on earth cluster so many memories? The 
Christmases of His childhood illumine a hallowed spot in the 
heart of every man. The older and unhappier he grows, the 
brighter glows the light yon- 
der, in the beloved past. 

let me close my eyes, for 
get the present, and for a 
moment live again the happy 
days when | had grandfather, 
grandmother, iather and 
mother, and all the wealth of 
liie and hope which God sows 
with lavish hand in the soul 
of a child. 

| see, on winter evenings, 
the white earth, and the west- 
ern sky as red as fire. The 
red—we knew _ what that 
meant, with Christmas draw- 
ing near. Our grandmothers 
had told us: Our Lady of 
Christmas was making her 
cakes. Immediately the child 
ish imagination, which halts 
at nothing, built in the gold 
en clouds a celestial kitchen 
where beautiful angels heated 
the ovens and mixed the cake. 
The sky was so near us that 
the smoke from our roofs 
seemed to drift upward to its 
templed courts. Then, evening 
past and night fallen, it was 
inevitable a shadow should 
loom on the picture. For, if 
children see angels, bad boys are afraid of some one ready 
and waiting to administer punishment This individual was 
Hans-Drabb. I knew him myself, this uncompromising person, 
forerunner by a few days of the lovable lady in white, the 
bearer of the sparkling fir. He never frightened us beyond 
endurance; we knew him to be in the right and a good fellow 
in spite of his forbidding countenance. Day by day he had 
spied upon us, watched us in all our mischievous performances 
And if he presented our mothers with birches for our own 
good, was not this worthy fulfilling a necessary function? We 
had, therefore, for Hans-Drabb a respectful, somewhat fearful, 
liking. Besides, chains rattling in corridors, loud knocks on 
the doors, the grave and denunciatory tones of his voice—did 
we not know that all these things announced the approach of 
the Divine evening? Each one of us, if he could have ex 
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would have said with the poet: 
‘And | walk living in my starry dream.” 

But now is the expected evening. Aiter the short Decem- 
ber day, too long, nevertheless, ior our impatience, the shades 
of night have iallen, the stars begin to shine. In the room, 
growing darker and darker, the children gather. Father holds 
me on his knees. | can still feel his chin lightly touch my head, 
caressing me while it pricks just a little. And our questions: 
Why isn’t mother in the room? Is she making a call on our 
elderly neighbor, as happened last year at this time? Will she 
miss the dear Christmas Lady again? It would be a pity. 

Suddenly a bell sounds in the corridor and seems to draw 
neal lhe door is mysteriously opened. Veiled and silent, 
the celestial visitor enters, bearing, as a torch, the dear little 
tree 

Each one of us says his prayer. Oh, those little prayers, 
so short and simple! I am beginning to say them again. If I 
live to grow old, I shall end 
by not saying any others. The 
dear Lady listened to them. 
Then she spoke, her voice 
sweet with the echoes of an- 
other world. 

\nd as mysteriously as she 
had come the white figure 
withdrew, leaving in our 
souls, for weeks, a trail of 
light. 

Later, on a similar day, 
when | had grown tall, and 
become an eager observer of 
all things, I stared at our 
Lady through her veil. -She 
had lost a tooth—in just the 
same place as mother. That 
was a_ revelation to me. 
Mother’s absence at each visit 
of the gracious lady was a 
further proof. Without dis- 
turbing the faith of the little 
ones, my views were settled 
from that day: Our Lady of 
Christmas was mother 

The years have passed. Al 
most all the guests of those 
distant Christmases have en- 
tered the eternal mansions 
Following my loved ones, my 
thoughts. when trees of today 
are lighted, fly to the absent, in the land of consoling mystery 
1 feel their souls surrounding our souls. And, as in the happy 
years of childhood, heaven and earth seem to me to draw 
close together and to mingle. They are thinking of us above! 
Beyond the reach of our eyes an invisible graciousness watch 
es and prepares wherewith to rejoice our hearts. The child’s 
eyes saw right They penetrate further than the telescopes 
which claim to have discovered nothing in the infinite. What 
sweeter proof of what is taking place above, what better inter 
pretation of His qualities has our Father in Heaven sent us 
than our mothers: 

Oh, how I wish that all children might have happy Christ 
mas days, and that in this world, as cold and cheerless as some 
December evenings, those we call the “grown-ups” might find 


i nook, radiating love and hope, hidden in their child-soul! 
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THE NEW ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


HOW THE NEW YORK CENTRAL WILL AVOID SMOKE AND NOISE, AND 
INCREASE SUBURBAN PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


EFERENCE has already been 
made in a previous issue of Our 
Day to the proposal to have elec- 
tric locomotives supplant steam within 
the limits of New York City on the New 
York Central and Hudson 
road. 


Rail- 
It is of general interest to learn 


River 


that the plan is now being carried out 
successfully. The type of electric loco- 
motive is shown in the accompanying 
picture. It was the first one of a lot of 
between thirty and fifty to be built for 
the above line by the General Electric 
Company and the American Locomotive 
Company, of Schenectady, and represent- 
ed the beginning of what today is the 
most enterprising program in existence 
for the conversion oi an important sec- 
tion of a steam railway into an electric 
one. This provides for the electrical 
equipment of the New York terminal of 
the New York Central 
distance of thirty-four miles on the main 
line from New York to Croton, and for 
twenty-four miles on the Harlem Divi- 
White Plains. It is the 
intention to handle all the traffic with- 


Railroad for a 


sion as far as 


in this district electrically, the through 
passenger trains, ranging up to 875 tons 
in-weight, to be hauled at maximum 
speeds of sixty to sixty-five miles an 
hour. In the design of the electric lo- 
comotive in question the best mechanical 
features of the high-speed steam locomo- 
tive with the 
enormous power and simplicity in con- 


were secured, combined 
trol made possible by the use of the 
and the success of the 
thus far has led to the opinion 
that in the new locomotive a type has 
been found 


electric drive, 


trials 


features 
may be accepted as a basis for future 
standardisation. 


whose distinctive 


A trial of the new engine was made 
last month, when it attained 
nearly 
showing its 


a speed of 
hour, 
superiority to the 


seventy miles an easily 


steam 
locomotives. 
William J. Wil 


xus, the vice-president 


re 


of the New York Central, describing 
the new system in Harper’s Weekly, 
Says: 


“The natural conservatism of a large 
corporation like the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company 
and the unprecedented magnitude and 
importance of the change, led to a more 
‘than ordinarily and 
consideration of the abandonment of the 
long and well-tried steam locomotive for 
a comparatively new method which had 
not yet been employed for the peculiar 
character of service existing on two of 
the principal trunk lines of the country. 

“The hauling of 800-ton trains laden 


careful deliberate 


with passengers, mail and express, at 
speeds exceeding sixty miles per hour, 
with regularity and safety, had not been 
attempted by The Grand 


Central Station, with its complex system 


electricity. 


of tracks and switches, and handling 
irom 500 to 700 trains in twenty-four 


hours, presented a problem of unusual 
difficulty. Moreover, the change of pow- 
er naturally involves the embarrassment 
incidental to the successful maintenance 
of an existing enormous traffic in con- 
junction with radical changes in road- 
bed and structures. As a result of this 
thorough investigation of the entire sub- 
ject, the company finally, in 1902, decid- 
ed to proceed with the change of motive 
power, and in the following year the 


State and municipal authorities gave 
their sanction. 
“This decision carries with it the ne 


cessity for the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the Grand Central Station; the 
increasing of the size of the Grand Cen- 
tral yard, 


and the depression of the 


8000 BO0n 


One of the 95 ton Electric Locomotives 


grades in such a manner as to permit 
the passage 
fgom 

Street, 


suburban 


overhead of 
Forty-fifth Street to 
inclusive; a 


cross streets 
Fifty-sixth 
new underground 
terminal beneath the station, 
with the possibility of a connection with 
the Rapid Transit Subway in Forty-sec- 
ond Street; the four-tracking of both the 
Hudson and Harlem divisions within the 
electrical zone; the elimination of grade 


street and track within the 


crossings 
same. zone; the straightening of align- 
ment at various places, as, for instance, 
Marble Hill cut-off in the 


ough of the Bronx; and important sta- 


at the 3or- 
tion improvements at many places. * * * 

“Aiter the commission had 
upon a scope of territory to be electri- 
fied, and had decided that the peculiar 
New 


dire ct 


settled 


conditions in the neighborhood of 


York justified the adoption of 





Being Built to Supplant Steam Locomotives 
on Two Divisions of the New York Central Railroad. 


current as preferable to alternating cur- 


rent, contracts were awarded for the 
larger portion of structures and equip- 
It should be noted here that, jor 


obvious reasons, through cars originat- 


ment. 


ing trom points all over the country 
could not be individually equipped with 
motors, and that, therefore, electric lo- 
comotives for through trains are a ne- 
Suburban 
use of which is confined to the electric 
zone, are to be equipped with multiple- 
unit 


cessity. cars, however, the 


controlled motors. This arrange 
ment, by confining the use of locomo- 
tives to the through trains, entirely elim- 
inates the delays and expense of switch- 
ing suburban cars and thereby enorm- 
ously increases the capacity of the termi- 
nals. The multiple-unit system also im- 
proves the elasticity of service by per- 
mitting the building up of a short-inter- 
val train from single to many cars as 
circumstances require, without a corres 
ponding loss of acceleration and without 
an undue increase in the cost of train 
service. 

“The desirability of harmonizing all of 
the larger electrical installations in the 
vicinity of New York, such as elevated 


and surface railways and subways, led to 


the selection of 11,co0-volt three-phase 
alternating current for the high-pressure 
transmission lines between the central 
power stations and the substations. and 
600-volt direct current for the low-pres- 


sure conductors and third rail.” 


Water possesses a peculiar quality, of 
which everyone ought to be informed 


the ability to absorb gaseous impuri- 


ties from the air. A glass or pitcher of 





water that has been standing in a poorly 


ventilated bedroom during the night, is 


an unhealthful beverage, for it has ab 
sorbed all the poisonous 
haled by the skin and lungs. 
which is harmful at. all 
never be left 


gases ex 
Ice water, 
times, should 
because the 
low temperature increases its ability to 
absorb harmful gases. 


uncovered, 


XUI 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTERNAL DISINFECTION 


HOW TO DESTROY BACTERIA OUTSIDE AND 


By DR. WILLIAM MULLER 


INSIDE THE HUMAN BODY 


A Translation from the New York Staats Zeitung 


VER since bacteria, the smallest of all living organisms, 
have been recognized as the cause cf numerous diseases, 
medical science has made efforts to find some means oi 

destroying them. Two points of view must be considered in 

regard to the methods employed: 
tic and the therapeutic. Bacteria can be destroyed outside of 
the body or their entrance into the body can be prevented. 

If the bacteria contained in water are separated by filtration; 
if all things used in the sick room are kept scrupulously clean, 
and there is a constant supply of fresh air; if all waste matter is 
burned and all infected objects are properly disinfected by heat 


the preventive or prophylac- 


or chemicals, so that there is little danger for human beings 
who are brought in contact with contagion, all the preventive 
measures that have made public hygiene highly efficient in its 
battle against contagious diseases during the past two decades, 
have been complied with. Whenever bacteria cannot be de- 
stroyed directly, air, light and cleanliness must be employed to 
deprive them of the conditions necessary for their development, 
for they can thrive only in the dark, or decaying or decomposed 
matter. 

The therapeutic control of contagious diseases, in cases 
where the bacteria have entered the body, presents a more 
serious problem. 


They can be destroyed when near the sur- 


face or in fresh wounds, provided they have not yet entered 
But how can the bacteria that 
have entered deeper be dealt with? Th 


the deeper tissues or the blood. 
e solution of this prob 
lem would mean the greatest triumph of medical science. Such 
an advent might be termed the inauguration of the golden age, 
for the largest number of the most dangerous diseases are 
serious difficulties in the 
We must not forget that bac- 
teria develop a remarkable power of 


But there are 
way of a satisfactory solution. 


caused by contagion. 


resistance, aS soon as 


they are to be destroyed, in contrast to their frailty when they 


are artificially propagated. Chemicals that destroy all bacteria 


outside of the human body—like a three per cent solution of 


carbolic acid, or a 1 per cent solution of corrosive sublimate 


cannot be considered as a means of internal disinfection, be 


cause these strong solutions would be and weaker 


p< 1sonous, 


solutions would be ineffective as bacteria destroyers. There 


fore, this much sought for method of internal disinfection 


must destroy bacteria without injuring the system. 
\nother difficulty presents itself in this connection. Even 
though this method should be found, it may not prove effica- 
cious in causing the results of the infection to disappear. In 
many cases the original cause of the disease has brought about 
assimilation of matter that can develop other 


a powonous 


a poisonous assimilation of matter than can develop other 
This fact 


must be considered in regard to the problem of internal disin- 


disease symptoms after the bacteria are destroyed. 


fection. The destruction of bacteria in the body can be effica- 
cious only when the assimilation of matter has not influenced 


gans. Besides this, the 


the normal functions of the secretive or 


d internal disin- 


bacteria often destroy parts of the tissues, at 
fection would be useless in such cases 

an introduction to 
celebrated Dr. K. 


article is entitled: 


These indisputable facts may serve as 
excerpts from an article published by the 
Kuster in the Berlin Clinical Weekly. The 
“The successful treatment of consumption and other infectious 


Both the 


1 
I 


internal disinfectant.” 
writer and the journal which published his article stand in hig 


repute 


diseases by means of an 
1 
among professional people, and, while all the statements 
are thoroughly reliable, they make no claim to a definite solu- 


tion of the problem. But Dr. Kuster hopes that his work will 


serve as a foundation for future efforts along these lines 

His experiences show a marked improvement over our 
present knowledge of the theory involved in internal disinfec- 
tion. That the human body is equipped with powers of resist- 
ance against the inroads of harmful bacteria has been known 
for the past twenty years. At first the white blood corpuscles 
were supposed to destroy the bacteria, until the observation 
was made that an attack of some contagious disease will ren- 
der a person immune against the same disease for a certain 
length of time, when this so-called “Phagocyte theory” was 
considered fallacious. 

This fact led to the conclusion that certain antitoxins, which 
hinder the development of the microbes that enter the body, 


must have developed after the contagious disease had run its 


course. Nature’s work of internal disinfection was imitated 
by causing the antitoxins to develop in the healthy body 
through inoculation with artificially cultivated bacteria. A 


mild form of the disease was the result if the system proved 


The antitoxin was taken from the tissues of ani 


susceptible 
mals inoculated with the disease for this purpose 
Griserin, (named after its discoverer, Richard Griese), is 


the new antitoxin mentioned by Dr. Kuster. It is far superior 


in at least one particular, to the antitoxin used heretofore, be- 
cause the latter are effective only against the diseases which 
produced them. Small doses of griserin (0.5 gram). a modifi- 


ation ot Soretin 


. which has been known to therapeutic science 
1 


for several years, and an addition of iodine, will destroy bac- 


teria in the body without causing symptoms of irritation or 


Doses of several grams are not harmiul. Diuret- 


poisoning 
ical tests prove that griserin passes through the body without 


being assimilated by the tissues. It has done excellent service 


in severe cases of tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid. scarlet 


fever and other contagious diseases. Obstinate skin diseases, 


that would not yield to any other treatment, because the mi- 
crobe had penetrated deep into the tissues, and antiseptic 
salves had proved useless, disappeared after griserin had been 
used as an internal remedy. 

Dr. Kuster tells of cases where renewed growths were 


favorably affected by griserin, and he infers that cancer and 


which have heretofore been classed as 





other m nant tumors, 





are caused by bacteria, since the effect of 


issue-growths, 


griserin in such cases cannot be explained in any other way. 
His essay is most remarkable in one other respect. He not 


only hopes for the dawn of a new era of internal therapeutics, 
if his experiences and those of other physicians should stand 


tl but he also hopes that medical science will 


1e test of time, 
break with the ancient tradition of ignoring inventions and dis- 


7 


coveries made by the laity, and will avail themselves of what- 





e) prove beneficial to humanity. Griese is not a physt- 
cian he was cautious enough not to come before the public 
with his discovery until he was ready to prove its value from a 
therapeutic point of view. 

The effects of griserin cannot be demonstrated mathematic- 
ally; neither do we know the exact scientific workings of qui- 
nine and other reliable remedies: vet their exclusion from 
therapeutics on these grounds would be unwarranted \n 


Will it be pos- 


Same rem- 


arises that seems more plausibl 


sible to destroy bacteria of varying species with the 


edy External bacteria, of whatever nature. are destroyed by 
the same disinfectants, so this doubt can be based only on the 
symptoms of irritation or poisoning that have heretofore been 
onsider¢ evitable internal disinfectants were used. 
Griserin can be used ut disastrous results, according to 
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Dr. Kuster’s tests, so it follows that it must be dealt with as 
a specific remedy for all contagious diseases, always consider- 
ing certain restrictions. 

These restrictions were referred to above. The therapeutic 
effects of griserin cease as soon as the destruction wrought by 
the bacteria develops, after the direct cause of the disease has 
been destroyed. Dr. Kuster speaks of some failures which he 
attributes to this cause. 


It is impossible to give a conclusive opinion about this 





new remedy, before thousands of test cases—careiully observed 
in every detail—prove that it can effect permanent cures with- 
out any relapses. Even though future experiences should 
prove the infallibility of griserin as an internal disinfectant, free 
from all harmful after effects, other factors that do not aim at 
the destruction of bacteria, must be taken into account. Hy- 
gienic measures must continue to be of great importance in 
dealing with possible developments after the patient has been 
rendered immune, for anti-toxins will never prove effective 


n 


the battle against contagious diseases without such aids. 





Young and Old Ostriches in their Enclosure. 


SIGHTS ON AN OSTRICH FARM 


i ws large bird whose feathers fur five to fifty-two cays, it 1s nearly as 


nish the most beautiful trimmings 
for ladies’ hats, had to submit to grad 


ual disillusionment, for all the iables and sounds that remind 
legends that have enhanced his unpre- rooster usually has 
possessing form in the course 


yt years 
have been exploded. This shy bird oi 
the desert is fast becoming a useful and 
profitable domestic animal. Large os 
trich farms are flourishing in California Plucking day is 
Florida, Arizona, on the 
Cape of Good Hope and 


large as a chicken; it looks like a hedge 


hog with its prickly covering and utters 


from two to four 
hens, who lay their eggs in a large fam ity, that something very unpleasant is 
ily nest, whereupon the former takes 


charge of their further development 


on an ostrich farm. The birds are rob- 
bed of their plumage for a second time; 


they have been subjected to this unpleas- 


one of a duck. A ant procedure before. and now they 


know, in spite of their inherited stupid- 


threatening to interfere with their ac- 


customed life of ease and comfort; that 


an imiportant event neither active nor passive resistance is 


of any avail; the ostrich 





the Riviera, where os 
triches are raised ac 
cording to the most 
modern and_ rational 
methods, and where 
large quantities of feath 
ers are plucked, or, in 
the case of the largest 
and most valuable ones, 
cut from the bird. <A 
hatching apparatus is 
used to a large extent 
for hatching the eggs. 
this being the most sat- 
isfactory way. This ap 
paratus does not differ 
from those’ generally 
used, but the eggs are 


conspicuous for their 





size. An ostrich egg 
averages three pounds 
in weight, and when 
the young bird breaks 
the shell after forty 





In the Harness. 


is led into a_ wedge- 
shaped partition, a cov- 
ering is drawn over his 
long neck, and then the 
execution begins. The 
egrettes are cut off close 
to the skin at intervals 
of eight months. From 
the time the male bird 
is four years old he 
yields from thirty to 
forty beautiful feathers. 
The ostrich can also be 
used to good purpose 
during intervals. He 
makes a fine draught 
animal before a_ light 
runabout, and if he is 
well disposed, he brings 
the occupant to his des- 
tination in less time 
than a horse would. But 
it may happen that the 





driver will land in un- 


expected places. 
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SCIENCE OF COOKING IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH 


A BERLIN DOCTOR DISCUSSES THE MOST PERFECT WAYS OF 
PREPARING FOOD FOR A FAMILY 


By DR. ALBA 


Translated for Our Day 


AN’S superior nourishment, for which he is indebted to 
the science of cooking, is one of the main factors that 
have made him victorious in his struggle for existence. 

The science of cooking is one of the first evidences of human 
progress, and its gradual development has kept pace with the 
advance along technical lines. Science did not influence cook- 
ery until recent years, when physiological investigations 
showed the importance of properly cooked food. 

“Is cooked iood a necessity or can a human being exist on 
raw materials?” is a question that awaits its solution. There is 
a small group of people—the so-called “iull-blooded vege 
tarians,” who live on fruits and vegetables, because they believe 
that only uncooked food is suited to the organization of our di- 
gestive canal. And recent physiological investigations show 
this theory to be correct, so far as assimilation is concerned. 
But the small amount of nourishment contained in raw food is 
an argument in favor of a mixed diet. Brillat Savorin, the 
f Taste,” said: “We are not nour 


author of ““The Physiology « 
ished by what we eat, but by what we digest,” and these words 
point to the defects in a vegetarian diet. The digestibility of 
the latter, particularly its most nourishing grains and legumin 
ous plants, is greatly aided by cooking, which is far more neces 
sary than for the easily digested animal foods, such as eggs, 
milk, butter and cheese. Cooked food nourishes the body bet- 
ter and affords a greater variety. The mechanical action oi 
cooking is to be considered mainly as regards vegetable foods 
It begins to manifest itself in the process of mastication, which 
prepares the tood for the action of the digestive juices. Dur 
ing early childhood and in old age it is necessary to take food 
that is partially or wholly predigested, because the teeth are in 
complete and unable to masticate properly 

Foods whose nourishment is found in the amount of starch 
they contain demonstrate this mechanical effect very plainly 


Grains and leguminous fruits and vegetables are first in order 
The starch is enclosed in a coat of cellulose, which is indigesti 
ble. Cooking in water bursts this covering and the starch is 


changed to a jelly-like consistency, thus facilitating the action 
of the gastric juices. Chemical analysis shows how cooking 
changes the starch in rye and wheat, oats, barley, rice, sago. 
etc., as well as in peas, beans, lentils, potatoes, carrots and 
other vegetables. and intluences their nutritive value When 
eaten in large pieces, 7.4 per cent of the starch and 30.5 per cent 
of the albumen in potatoes are eliminated from the body, while 


only 0.7 per cent of the former and 19.5 per cent of the 
are not retained after having eaten mashed potatoes. Simil 
large differences were shown in comparing the resu f 
whole peas and mashed peas. of lentils with their hulls and 
finely-ground lentil meal. 

The chemical action of cooking manifests itself in changes 
of bulk. of taste and smell, as well as in the destruction of bac 
teria. The first change is the most inportant one. Some foods 
absorb large quantities of water during the process of cooking. 
and small quantities of these will allay hunger without giving 
nourishment. Vegetable foods like potatoes, rice, peas, lentils, 
etc., belong to this class. They contain from 75 to 90 per cent 
of water after cooking. Animal foods are diminished by cook- 
ing; their percentage of water is lowered 25 per cent or more. 
When meat is placed in cold water, a part of the albuminous 
juice, the salts and nitrogenous juices are extracted. At 50 
degrees boiling the greater part of the albumen coagulates and 
the blood at 70 degrees (Celsius). The tissues in the muscular 
fibers of the meat are changed, thus loosening the fibers and 


from Die Gartenlaube. 


making the meat tender. Ii allowed to boil too long it is apt to 
be dry and tough in fiber. . 
The greyish-brown foam on the boiling soup is the coagu 

lated albumen from the muscular fibers—the only nourishing 
constituent in the soup. And yet many cooks take off this foam 
very carefully and throw it away, because of its color. In 
reality, soup-stock is nothing more than a watery solution oi 
juices to stimulate the appetite and the action of the gastric 
juices. The meat that has been boiled in the soup, however, 
does not deserve the contempt in which it is held, for its nutri 

tive qualities have not been lessened by cooking, and its lack 
of taste can be supplied by well-seasoned sauces. Meat placed 
into boiling water retains all its juices as well as its taste, but 
the best results are obtained by roasting. Disintegration of 
organic substances on the surface of the meat causes the de 

liciously pungent odor and taste that makes roasted meat a 
prime favorite. At a temperature of 70 degrees the meat is 
brown throughout, as a result of the disintegration of the blood 
pigments. If the temperature inside the roast does not rise 
above 60 degrees, the meat remains rare. . Roasting on the spit 
or the broiler is considered the most perfect way of preparing 
meat. Not any of the nourishing or savory properties are lost 
by this method, and the meat is always tender and juicy. The 


] 


“hout-gout’” of game—the result of the development 


] ] 
So-called lO 


of lactic acid and other decomposed organic matter—is highly 


prized by gourmands, yet it must be regarded as being danger 

is to our digestive apparatus. Like the fondness for “old” 
cheese, which has also reached a certain stage of decomposi- 
s acquired taste is another example to show that the 
| 


tongue and he stomach is considered in so-called “fancy” 


cookery 

The steam boiler. which ought to be used more than it is 
an be recommended as one of the best means of preparing 
1 ] 


food. It is clean and cheap and meat cooked in it retains all 


its juices, because there is no water to draw them out. There 

a counterpart to the influence of cooking on the sense of 
aste and smell; the removal of unpalatable and partly decayed 
matter from such foods as cabbage, cauliflower, beets, aspar- 
agus, ete. Enough cannot be said against the prevailing cus- 
tom of boiling soup. meat and vegetables in one pot, for each 
of these requires a different temperature, if the best results are 
Monotony is the arch enemy of a good cuisine. 
The general aversion to warmed-over food is fully justified, for 
the evaporation of water does not only change the food con 
stituents, but it extracts many of the juices that make it pala- 
table. As for killing the germs that often cause disease—the 
trichinae and tape-worm germs in raw meat, for instance— 
boiling is the most reliable way The digestion of invalids de- 
pends upon the proper preparation of food even more than 


' 


that of healthy people. Easily digested food, with the largest 
mount of nutriment in the smallest possible quantity should 


ve the first maxim! And that can be attained only by cooking 


Condiments belong in the category of indispensable aids 


to cooking. Children never crave them. while older people 


demand more stimulating food. Such stimulating qualities are 
contained in some foods, like cheese. and developed in the 
process of cooking, as is the case with meat. Spices fulfill a 
double purpose; to improve the taste and the odor of food and 
to stimulate the appetite by augmenting the secretion of gastric 
juice. Lack of variety is responsible for many ills. particularly 


in prisons and reformatories, whose inmates often show signs 
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of emaciation irom a lack of proper nourishment, merely be- 
cause they develop an aversion to taking food. 
Professor Pawlow, the Russian physiol 


] 


the gastric juices to flow. He placed tubes into the dogs’ 
stomachs and then showed them a piece of meat, whereupon 


makes the mouth water,” is the popular saying as applied to 
human beings. It is evident, then, that psychic influences stim- 


Enough cannot be said in regard to moderation in the use 


gist, made tests with 
dogs a few years ago, to show that the odor of food will cause 
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of spices. 
} 


cinnamon, ginger, 


Small quantities are useful, large quantities are 
harmiul. The tender mucous membrane of the stomach and the 
intestines is easily injured, if the gastric juices are overstim- 
ulated. The habit of drinking excessively during meal time is 
attributable to the exaggerated use of spices. Pepper, mustard 


caraway, vanilla, etc., are especially harmful 
the gastric secretion began to flow freely from the tubes. “It when used to excess, because of the volatile oils which they 


l 


contain. Kidney trouble as well as catarrh of the stomach and 
intestines oiten originate in excesses of this seemingly harmless 


kind. In many countries very highly seasoned entrees are 








used in place of soup to stimulate the appetite. 


A BLACK MAN’S 'MEMORY HONORED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


MOST remarkable tribute was paid 
to the memory of a black man 
recently in South Carolina. It 

shows that however bitter some portions 
of the South, as well as some portions 
of the North, may feel towards the Ne 
gro, that this feeling is not universal. 
Here and there the black man, by his 
industry and ability, has commanded the 
respect and received a loving tribute 
from whites as well as blacks. The inci- 
dent which follows, related in The 
Charleston News and Courier, shows 
that character makes itself felt wher- 
ever it is displayed, and that all the 
prejudice which Senator Tillman has 
sought to awaken, disappears, as if by 
magic, when brought face to face with 
a man who has done his best. The 
writer says: 

“Last week the Rt. Rev. Isom C. Clin- 
ton, bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church, died at Lancaster, 
South Carolina. He was held in so high 


esteem by the white people of 





munity, among whom he had lived all 
his life doing good and preaching right- 
edusness, that the circuit court adjourn- 
ed ior three days as a mark of respect to 
his memory, and on the day of his funer- 


al all the business houses in the town 
closed in order that the white people of 
Lancaster might pay respect to the vir- 
tues and blameless life of this humble, 


but distinguished representative of his 


I 
R. E. Allison, the oldest member of the 
Lancaster bar. that the court was ad 
journed, and it is to Mr. Allison that we 
are indebted for the following simple 
but eloquent and expressive story of 
the man who was so highly honored by 
one of the principal courts of the state, 
and by the people of the town in which 
Bishop Clinton had spent his life 

“Tt had been suggested by some of my 
friends who knew the late Bishop Isom 
C. Clinton. of the African Episcopal 
Zion Church, that I send to the paper a 


short communication on the life and 


1 
} 


character of the bishop. wh 





town a few days ago. and who was 


buried here yesterday. The funeral cere- 
monies were conducted by four of the 
bishops of the church, who came here 
from abroad to attend the iuneral. 
Many of the connectional functionaries 
of the church, as well as a great number 
of colored preachers outside of the coun- 
ty, were in attendance. A very numer- 
ous collection of colored people from 
this county, as well as from the adjoin- 
ing counties, were present. The funeral 
procession was a very long one, includ- 
ing forty odd vehicles, and notably a 
good collection of white people attended 
also. The funeral sermon proper was 
preached by Bishop Lomax; a strong 
one it was, stirring the emotional na- 
ture of the colored brethren. 

““The writer had known Bishop Clin- 
ton ever since 1860.. I knew him when 
he was a slave, knew him as a minister 
of the Gospel, as presiding elder, as 
county treasurer during the administra- 
tion of Governor Chamberlain, as bish- 
op, and as neighbor, and | can speak 
with confidence, that he bore an irre- 
proachable character throughout. His 
word was as good as his bond. He had 
the confidence of the white people, more 
than that of almost any other man, be- 
cause of the control which he had over 
the colored people, and his great desire 
to see peace and good order prevail be- 
tween the races. 

“*His honor and integrity as a public 
man were fully tested in the four years 
that he held the office of county treas- 
urer, at a time when stealing and plund- 
er, on a large scale, were going on 
throughout this state. But he was a 
faithful officer and the county never lost 
a dollar by his management. General 
Hampton, when he assumed the reins as 
governor of this state, gave public ex- 
pression of his approval of the official 
character of I. C. Clinton. 

“Although not having a collegiate ed- 
ucation, he did what he could to educate 
the colored people, as is attested by the 
schools that he assisted in establishing 
throughout his travels in his ministerial 
work, and notably by the respectable 
high school in Lancaster, and neat 


church, which he did so much to estab- 
lish by donations of his own money. 
‘*Bishop Clinton was born as a slave 
in Lancaster County, in the year 1830, 
and lived here all his life. He picked up 
the rudiments of an education from his 
master, Irvin Clinton, a distinguished 
lawyer at the Lancaster bar before thx 
Between the 
master and the slave there was, in this 
instance, an unusual attachment. The 
kindness bestowed by Irvin Clinton on 


war between the states. 


his slave, Isom Clinton, and the great 
advantage given him, was cherished as 
long as the two lived together. It is a 
notable fact that the bishop, who had 
acquired some means, and was a min 
ister of the Gospel at the death of Irvin 
Clinton, erected a marble slab at his 
grave in the Presbyterian churchyard at 
Lancaster at his own expense. To show 
the close relationship between the two, 
when Irvin Clinton was on his death- 
bed Isom visited him to give him the 
consolations of the Christian religion. 
Irvin said to him: ‘Isom, if I am lost, I 
will be lost pleading for mercy,’ and 
Isom replied to him: ‘You will not be 
lost pleading for mercy.’ And the bish- 
op had the words above quoted inscribed 
on the reverse side of the marble slab. 
which stands at his old master’s grave 
today, to show for itself. Such was the 
gratitude of the bishop. 

**Bishop Clinton was a strong preach 
er, but by no means an educated man 
He had a great deal of what we call 
common sense. He had the administra 
tive ability of a high order, and knew 
how to control men; and this made him 
successiul as preacher, presiding elder 
and as bishop. As Bishop Lomax sai 
in his funeral sermon, Bishop Clinton, 
while he was firm and decided in charac 
ter, his habit was to never disagree with 
anyone; he aimed to bring anyone dii 
fering over to him by some persuasivi 
conversation, and in this way he sought 
to control. 

“*The bishop was held in high esteem 
by the white people on account of his 
uniform Christian character. and excel 


lent citizenship.’ ’ 
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THE TIN MINES OF CORNWALL 


WHERE ORE IS FOUND AND METHODS OF EXTRACTING IT 


By HERMAN ALBRECHT 


EEP down in the ground ts 

a secret charm that entices 
human beings by its shim 
mering glow, its brilliancy ot 
coloring and rare iorms of crys 
tal and stone, and the thousand 
dangers that threaten every mo 
ment to break the spell lend an 
additional charm to life in the 
dark depths below. Deep quiet 
reigns -everywhere, enlivened 
only by the glistening masses 
round about—even the black 
coal, which looks dull and heavy 
in the light of day, glitters like 
a diamond in its bed below the 
earth. The strata of rock form 


Boring Machine Using Com- 
pressed Air. 


a shadowy background, and shin 
ing zigzag lines of mineral and 
ore glitter forth like thousands of brilliant stars on the mighty 
firmament 3ut when color—the silent speech of the silent 
deep—enhances this glittering splendor—its secret charm be- 
comes more enticing than ever. 





A tin mine offers this alluring spectacle. And, strange to 


say, as soon as the warm breath of this coloring enfolds the 


miner, the moment of danger is past. ‘here are no heavy 


storms, no rushing waters, dangerous gases or fires in a tin 
mine, 

The early facilities for hauling the ore have always encour 
aged miners, and the treasury of nature has almost 
been exhausted, for tin was mined from ancient times 
down through the centuries. Today it would be rare, 
but for the stream-tin that serves as a substitute in 
gaining tin in the form of tin ore. The ancient mines 
in Cornwall, England, in Spain, with its wealth of ores, 
the tin mines in Galicia and in the Saxon-Bohemian 
ore mountains are the only mines where tin ore or tin 
stone is mined and smelted to any extent. It is no 
hl 


wonder that the pretty crystals of this reddish brown 


tin rock were turned to account at an early date in 
the world’s history, for mineral ore was one of the 
first objects of barter among nations. The glassy lava 

the so-called fire-stone—and cinnabar, containing 
the coloring matter used for painting earthen vessels 
and human bodies. were the first mining products in 
trade. 

Tin used as a composite of 10 per cent with 90 
per cent of copper to make bronze, shares the glory of 
having given a name to one of the great phases ol 
human development—the bronze age. Other signs of 
independent civilization prove that tin was plentiful 
in many periods. Tin mines were found in the empire 
of the Aztecs and Incas, in Mexico and Peru, at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. It would almost seem 
that Tubal Cain, the master-smith spoken of in the first book 
of Moses—3.000 B. C., knew how fo solder with tin, because 
bronze objects repaired in this way were found in the oldest 
graves known to history. Even at that time they knew tin 
mixed with copper to be a good metal for weapons and that tin 
as an alloy facilitates the casting of copper 

The celebrated Britannia metal is an alloy of tin with slag 
lead and copper. .A mixture of zinc and tin makes tin foil and 
tin leaf. The very thinnest sheets are used for mirrors. Bells 


oy of tin—2o per 
cent is used with the copper. 

fin prospecting is carried on to a greater extent in the min 
ing districts of Cornwall than anywhere else in the world. The 


Dolecoath mine is the richest and deepest of its kind. In the 


deeper shafts copper is being found more and more and the 
supply of tin is diminishing. 

rhe old utensils are still being used in tin mines, the heavy 
handled hammer of old and the kelt with split handle to drive 
the borer into the rocks. Cartridges with explosives are placed 
in the shallow holes; the walls burst open suddenly and dust 
and stones send the steel wagons to the next shaft, where their 
contents are conveyed to the surface. The careless handling 
of the “pit lights’’ seems most peculiar. A handful of clay, 
kneaded and pressed around the foot of a candle, is placed into 
tl 


Cambourne oiten begin their dangerous calling as mining engi- 


e hollow of a hat. Students from the Mining Academy at 


neers here. Some of the shafts of the East Pool Zinc mine 
have been reserved for experimenting purposes. Many an Ox- 
ford and Cambridge graduate has earned his first spurs here 


\s the temperature rises, it becomes necessary to lighten 
the miner’s task at great depths. For this reason “trammers” 
(miners who must convey their own carts) do not work here, 
but a small, compressed air machine is used. No “weather- 
blend,” the doors used in other mines to shut out the gas, dis 


turbs work in these depths 


\ large vaulting in the rock shows a subterranean alley 





Mining Students of Cambourne 600 Meters Underground at Cornwall. 


where the mineral wealth has exhausted itself in ore of lesser 


valu The “‘stopers’”’ work more superficially here, and the 
nature of the rock sometimes makes the erection of platiorms 
necessary These platforms often form the end of a parallel 
adit. where the contents of the neighboring shaft are gathered. 
to be transported to the next shaft below. The small carts 
then convey the contents further by means of a “gliding” rail 
way The terraces and stacked-up slag heaps grow in propor 


tion to the stone torn from the red walls of ore inthe “stopes.” 
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_ ISSUE has been thrust into American politics. But 
it 9 thi 


is new onl neration. Ever since the railway 





s 
h 
n 


e circula 


became t 





national organism it has 
been more or less an issue. Hostility to its arbitrary or un- 


fair use of power has been qu 





at times by the hope and 





belief that T le d bee s lV curbed by legisla- 
tive creations like state rate commissions and the national 
interstate co! erce <¢ 1SS10! Though these bodies have 





























been reinforced by dra ecis s courts they have 
failed to deal effectively with the evils of rate excesses and 
rate discrimination Ii Governor La Follette were elected 
President of the L ed States we might expect the kind 
recomm on that was é M Roosevelt’s ¢ 
gressional message. Ii Mr. La |} ette were to advocate sucha 
radical measure he would be said by railway interests to de 
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leaders in the House and Senate. Forgetting that the ré 
phenomenal victory they achieved at the polls was but the 
pression of popular admiration for their incomparable chi 
forgetiul of their own crushing defeat in 1892, because they 


had failed to grant relief from burdens of taxation which 


people then demanded as they do now, these men again flout 
public opinion and are preparing to resist the clamorous de 
mand for revision. Bereft of patriotic instinct they abandon 
themselves to the service of the “special interests” of those 
who alone are benefited by the present tariff. “Stand Pat’ is 
their watchword. It will be magnificent to see the President 
in his chosen time sound the signal for assault upon the ram 
parts of high protection. Time servers and trust servers will 
then have to show what allegiance they prefer. If they forsake 
the people’s interest and their party’s real interest the voters 
will deal with them in 1906 or 1908 at the longest, as they have 
always dealt with recreants to duty. 


— Ee 

B* [TER TIMES are surely prevailing in the Southern 

states and they promise to grow better in the immediate 
future. The high price of cotton is responsible for much of 
the increased prosperity, but the larger fact is that the South 
is not dependent now ou a single product like cotton, but has a 
variety of resources to replenish her coffers. Florida, Georgia, 
\labama and Mississippi have been filling in recent years with 
people of new blood, new capital and new energy. They are 
developing the wonderfully rich opportunities presented in 
se states. They are producing and shipping great quantities 
iruit 1 vegetables and this new source of supply is most 
welcome, since it supplies the tables of the North with these 
‘ly in the spring. General farming and stock 
ising are also being carried on under advanced methods and 


he returns from the land are probably twice or three times 





ore northern states. Lumber, coal, iro 
’ - awral wpe T sok, } , 1 , 
‘ g d other iral treasures which have long 
ed are now being utilized and converted 
Better than all, the Southern people ar 
venefiting b ntact with the cosmopolitan spirit. They are 
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eager t ye merged in the univers: 
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worst, because it is wholly a gratuitous discourtesy not alone hat is, in the United States more than four times 
o the President, but to ex-Governor Francis. a gentleman mucl r each deposit and nearly three and one-half times as 
against whom no one has any grievance, and who met this re much per capita of population 
buff while trying to perform a courteous act toward the state As thi untries named have one-half the popul 
of Mississippi and its people. Governor Vardaman is spoken world, or Over 770,000,000, lat the 1 States 
of by his friends as a man possessing some fine qu es, and W less ) ital populati S 
we have no doubt that he has them or he would not have been contributes r 29 per cent of the total savings bank deposit 
selected by the Mississippians as their chief executive; but his recorded. This 
friends should not, and we believe they do not, follow him in The feature se figt S 
his present erratic and inexcusable course. The duty devolves p on to 
upon them of prevailing upon him by some means to subside M has twice 
There is a point where tolerance of the governor's conduct number witl Chis 
amounts to neglect of civic duty.” : we s t the 
Te { =i 
—S 
N ATIONAL WEALTH is not necessarily the proof of ey HE WORLD'S GRANARY is America " 
1 national greatness. Patriotism as shown now by Japan be for many a year. It is true that the older states 
is a still more valuable asset. Moral character is with nations given Over now to more diversified farming and the newer 
as with individuals, the sure and substantial rock upon which — states of the Northwest are t ng more and more A 
to build a state. And yet with nations as with individuals a the raising of live stock, but there is wes 
certain amount of prosperity is indicative of industry and both sides of the border wh s ve 
thrift. Therefore, it is gratifying to read the statement issued which offers exceptional opportunity es g 
by the department of Commerce and Labor, which shows that — culture t is only in recent rs that ea 1 that 
in the amount of savings deposits in banks in the United States the remote regions of western Canada were inhabitabl They 
leads the entire world, as the following in detail will reveal: are made so by the mild winds that are supposed eV 
Depositors. Total deposits pages Japanese curr sig sages : 
United States............ 7,305,443 $ 3,060,178.611 Pacit How many know S 
GOCMANy  . fs6.ccecdece so BS AQEON 2.273.406, 226 —" - tener nd Washing res : 
United Kingdom........11,093.4690 966.854.2523 — Rig 1 pan ti 
POUSUEIS -oseccodek . 4.946.307 876.941.9033 ee ee ae wssiopitendlet » poate 
Pranee 2.0) tedesnes sn oa 847.224.9010 gin Ste eee ene Pet : % S 7 
DOI 2 ste iesasoheikts aie tara ony 182.263.472 sepsis sion sic be : 
Russia a, 4.950.607 145.014.9051 ene ee ee . 
Hungary ..... SA fy ays 132,810,515 vate RAS aa % se ph 
Denmark 1,203,120 236,170,057 . : -_ 
Switzerland ... . 1,3C0,000 193,000,000 Whitman ( ty. Washingt lige te vapicindl niocseeisin 
Australia 1,086,018 164,161,081 : = : sa spain 
Sweden a ; 1,892,586 151,480,442 \dan pe ati ; i Pe 
Belgium 2,088,488 141,857.410 “res : . 
Norway ; 718.823 SO0,033.481 by : 
Holland 1,330,275 72,738,817 Ee Le eee eee “8 aa 
Canada 213.638 10.771, 128 
i} Japan ; 7.407.452 JO.887. 186 = ’ . 
New Zealand 01 O48 8.332.823 S . ait $ t sting to k N 
British India : 866,602 34,030.37 Sine : ‘ : , eer we 
Small British colonies 354.275 $2,030,217 : 10.0% 1,000,000 bushels : 
Finland 220,804 >1,144.278 ' . \ 38 OOOO $1,000,001 \ 
Roumania 145.507 7.426,03 R 9 
$32,500 N 
{ Potal 82,630.84 S1O.000. 885, 102 Q ‘ S18 cy ; 
\ L hie iveraye depo ws range trot S4LS.S0 ) e | . 
| States to $5.48 tor J ipan Canada C4 1 wit S280. 14 \ ' S Ss 
Phe deposits per capita Ob populat nv \ 1 SOO 4 S , 
Denmark to 15 cents for Italy Vhe At can per pit 
$37.38. The Japanese per capita is 00 cents, the R $3 
’ ind the Canadian $10.09. Switzerlane 1 \\ Soe 3 Z © 
The position of the Umted State ! Ving cs towat = 
| lL the other countri named and ly \ , \ 
| Dep 1) . 
| 
United Stat S4ISNS d3 ‘ ; : 
All the othet 34.308 109,706.40 . 
: ) M Le! Le . ~ 
United State $418.80 937-38 = . . 
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NOT_THE DOG 
CENATOR PETTUS, oi 
was writing with a noisy, splutter- 

ing pen. 


labama, 


Laying the pen down, he 
smiled and said: 

“Once I was spending the evening 
with a friend of mine in Selma. We sat 
in the dining-room, and from the kitch- 
en came a dreadful, scratching sound. 

**Martha,’ said my friend to the maid, 
‘what is that scratching in the kitchen? 
It must be the dog trying to get in.’ 

“Huh,” said Martha, ‘dat’s no dawg 
scratchin’ de do’. Dat’s de cook a- 
writin’ a love letter to her honey- 
suckle.’ ”’ 

WEATHER BURAEU AND THE DOCTOR 
NE evening last winter at a dinner 
given by a western senator Prof 

Moore, chief of the weather bureau, 
came in for a lot of chaff because of the 
tailure just at that time of his bureau to 
correctly forecast the weather 

Sitting near the professor was a young 
physician, who, in a very facetious man- 
ner, took special delight in twitting the 
chief on the failure of his bureau's prog 
nostications. Professor Moore took the 
matter good naturedly, and each time 
made some humorous reply to the sallies 
of his medical friend. 

“Professor.” said the doctor, patron 
izingly, “I’m glad of one thing.” 


1 


“And what is that?’ asked the chief of 


the weather bureau. 





“That you chaps at last admit that 
you make mistakes.” 

“Oh. as to that,’”’ responded Moore. 
carelessly, “we must, necessarily. Now, 
with the medical profession it’s quite dit 


ferent. You can bury yours, you know 





DID THE MULE SURVIVE? 
TJ{LLIAM H. TAFT, secretary of 


war, weighs 320 pounds His 
predecessor in office. Elihu Root. tips 
the scales at only half that figure. When 
Secretary Taft was civil governor of the 
Philippines his health was sadly under- 


mined. He was laboring under great rv 
sponsibility in governing the archipelago 
where conditions were yet so disturbed 
as to give Secretary Root and President 
Roosevelt much concern Mr. Root 
therefore requested Judge Taft to keep 
him advised by the new Pacific cable as 
to the state of his health. One day this 
message came to Mr. Root from Gov- 
ernor Taft at Benguest. in the moun- 
tains near Manila: “Rode ten miles on 
a mule today. Am feeling much better. 
Taft.” Mr. Root chuckled and doubled 
with mirth in the chair which Secretary 


Taft has since discarded as too small. 
He dictated this reply: “Taft, Benguest. 
Glad to hear it, but how is the mule? 
Root.” 


ILLUSTRATED HER POINT 
M ISS FRANCES KELLER, of the 
1 Women’s Municipal League, of 
New York, illustrated admirably at a re 
cent dinner party a point which = she 
wished to make. 

“Women,” a man had said, “are vain- 
er than men.” 

“Of course,” Miss Keller answered, 
“[ admit that women are vain and men 
are not. There are a thousand proofs 
that this is so. Why, the necktie of the 
handsomest man in the room is even 
now up the back of his collar.” 

There were six men present, and each 
of them put his hand gently behind his 
neck. 

“DON’T JOSTLE ME" 
ENATOR  Beverilge ridiculed the 
impracticability of a certain proced- 
ure in a striking way the other day. 

“That procedure,” he said, “in its im- 
practicability reminds me of an old man 
I knew in my boyhood in Ohio. He was 
a good old man, but most impractical 
\ new story of his impractical ways was 
cropping up every week 

“According to the last of these stories. 
the old man ran at top speed through 
the main street one day, holding his 
hands about three feet apart. 


“Don't jostle me.’ he called to those 


he passed. ‘Don’t jostle me. I have 
the measure of a doorway with me.” 


THEY THOUGHT HE COULDN'T GET IT 


B B. BROOKS, just elected gov- 
e ernor of Wyoming. is a big rancl 


owner andl a great lover of outdoor 
sports He has a friend in Atchison 
Kan., who frequently joins him in hunt 
ing trips. In reply to a letter of con 
gratulations from this friend, he says: 
“Tf I could hire some decent fellow 
to take this governorship job off my 


aa 
han 


s. for a couple of years, IT would do 
it. Confidentially. I don’t think I ever 
wanted the job. but some people thought 
T couldn't get it and I thought I could. 
When the frills and didos get too thick, 
I will telegraph you, and we will sneak 
off to the ranch and go back into the 
mountains. put up a tent and T will 
smoke a corncob pipe again, fry the 
grouse and make the biscuit. and we 
will lazy around and laugh at the world, 
as we used to do. Occasionally, T will 


make a chance shot, and you will mar- 
vel at it, and I won't admit that I can’t 
do it every time.” 





ITS PRACTICAL VALUE 

I EPRESENTATIVE 
who will succeed Vice-President 
Fairbanks in the Senate from Indiana, 


Hemenway, 


tells of a notable lecture delivered in a 
small town of that state by an eminent 
geologist from the east. 

At the conclusion of his address the 
lecturer remarked to the audience that 
he thanked them for their attention. “I 
have,” said he, “endeavored to render 
these problems, abtruse as they may ap- 
pear and involving in their solution the 
best thought, the closest analysis and 
the most profound investigation of our 
ablest scientists for many years—I have, 
| say, endeavored to render them com- 
paratively simple and easily understood 
in the light of modern knowledge. And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, before leav- 
ing the platform I shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions that may occur to 
you as to points that may appear to need 
clearing up, or as to those points that 
may have been overlooked.” 

After a moment's silence a tall, gaunt 
tian, with an anxious, careworn look. 
arose. “I should like to put a question,” 
said he 

The tall man cleared his throat, and 
then, in a loud voice, said: 

“T would take it as a considerable 
favor if you woul] tell me whether this 
science has produced any remedy for 


warts.” 


THE HUSTLING WEST 
HAD heard a good deal about the 
] hustling ways of Westerners,” re- 
Steffens, whose 


marked Lincoln J 


graphic stories on the way certain 
Western political machines are engineer- 
ed are unique of their kind, “but it was 
ot until I called on the Governor of 
—— recently that I realized how slow 
other sections of the country are in com- 
parison. My interview was interrupted 
by a somewhat excited citizen taking 
the Governor aside and audibly inquir- 
ing if it were true that Colonel Some- 
body. president of the Irrigation Board, 
was dead. 

**TTe is.’ was the reply. ‘The Colonel 
died this morning.’ 

* Well, Governor,’ continued the citi 
zen, ‘I dislike to exhibit any unseemly 
haste in the matter. but T very much de 
sire to make application for appoint 
ment as his successor.’ 

‘As near as I could make it out,” con- 
cluded Mr. Steffens. “the Governor 
courteously motioning his caller toward 
an anteroom, informed him that it would 
be necessary for him to take his place 
in a waiting line.” 
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PRO AND CON 


TIMELY TOPICS LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS ANGLES 
BY OUR READERS 


THRE ““FEAT”’ 
AN ENEMY OF THE HOME 
Editor Our Day: 

~*~ OMEWHERE a writer has said, 
S “There can be no virtuous citizen- 
suip” without the home. “No” may be 
tvo strong a word, but we know that 
without the home citizenship in the 
mass never reaches a very high stand 
ard. Therefore, anything that directly 
or indirectly does away with home-litc 

a blow at our national welfare. 

Is not one of the most insidious ene 
nies of home-liie the modern flat? Cre- 
ated first by the landlord who wanted to 
get the greatest revenue from his real 
estate, sought by the man who tound 
that he could provide a flat more easily 
ior his family together with a greater 
amount of show, than a house, and wel- 
comed by many a woman as a provision 
ior housekeeping with the least effort, 
the flat building is turning our cities into 
communities where “homes” in the good 
old sense are being crowded out. 

Here in New York we find the condi 
tion at its worst, where there seems not 
an inch of space leit. Since it costs less 
to build ten apartments on one lot than 
ten houses on ten lots, the builder takes 
this means of increasing his wealth. At 
he same time he can let out these apart 
ments at a lower rent than a_ hous 
would command, so the family takes the 
ipartment as a means ot decreasing ex 
penditure. 

This housing together of large num 
bers of people, at variance in training, 


tastes and purposes, in many cases, in 


stead of cultivating a neighborly feeling, 
has the effect of setting each against his 
neighbor. The attempt to get the great 


est number of apartments on the le 


rct 





possible space, of course, does away 
with any possibility of a yard for the 
children to play in, and 


consequently 


] 
¢ 


these are forced out upon the streets 
I 


recreation. It goes without saying tl 


1 


the street is not the best school 


boys and girls. The flat ceases to be an 
attractive place for the grown people to 
spend their leisure moments in, and they 
oon fall into the habit of seeking recre 
ation in other quarters, so that the flat 
itself soon becomes merely a place to 
sleep and eat in, or to take refuge in 
when nothing else offers 

Realizing the part the home played in 
the early influence of our great men and 
stanch citizens of past generations that 
have carried this nation through many 
crises, one is led to wonder where an 


equal factor will be found in the future 


ii building up character in our 





citizens. 

[here is a psychological effect from 
the overcrowding of mankind that we 
laymen cannot explain, but we can at 
least recognize it in the individuals and 
in statistics which appear irom time to 
time. The fact that during the past 
jourteen years London’s population has 
increased eleven per cent and its insane 
population thirty-eight per cent is one 
worth pondering. Another iact bearing 
on this subject is that New York is ; 


go 
t 


ing to build an immense structure, ten 
or more stories high, with fifteen class 
rooms on each floor, to accommodate 
some 7,500 or 8,000 school children who 
cannot be taken care of in their own 
districts. In many of the school dis 
tricts of New York there is no more 
room to put up more school buildings, 
because the flat buildings have used up 
so many lots, and out of these same flat 
buildings come more children than the 
schools can accommodate. Chis, of 
course, applies to flat buildings where 
children are allowed. 

In many of the more fashionable 
neighborhoods children are barred be 
cause they are apt to injure the decora 
make it 


tions or 


unpleasant for the 
neighbors. Here is where club life and 
social engagements receive the 

and time that could well be use 


} 


lucting a home. 


tUIC Ld 

Fortunate are those who have the 

isdom to see the better course 
plant their own vine and fig tree, even 
ievy have to take to the country. The 
few inconveniences of suburban dwell 
re gladly put up with by those wl 
ie evils growing out of flat lit 
is it is becoming in this city 


New York, N. Y. R. A. N 





DEVELOPMENT OF INTERURBAN ROADS 


oo city people have any orres 
idea of the important part in the 
transportation problem electric interut 


ban roads are playi 


Probably the beginning 





ban railway system and the possibilities 


f what might obtain in that Cirectior 
were first suggested by the extensio 


existing lines of city railway systems 


owns that were located not m ny m les 
apart To illustrate this. the case o 


Minneapolis and St. Paul may be cited 





Here were two towns ten miles apart 


and the only reliable transportation ser 


vice between them was by the steam 
railroad running at intervals of about 


one hour, and with a fare of 
cents, 


but gradually the city street car 


te 
~ 


systems of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
were extended east and west, respective 
ly, until they met at a place called “Mid 
way,” and a through service of electric 
cars was thus established along the higl 
way, with the result that in a very short 
time cars were running ten minutes apart 
and the fare was reduced to ten cents 

In Texas an interurban road was es 
tablished between two towns, Fort 
Worth and Dallas, running parallel with 
the existing steam railroad. When the 
capital with which to build the line was 
subscribed, it was found that Texas dil 
not have any laws which allowed the 
building of electric railroads, and in 
consequence, a special law was passed, 
authorizing the building of these par- 
ticular lines, with the result that, where- 
as the steam road had hitherto given 
an inirequent service, this electric rail- 
road, although parallel with it, is now 
running cars at intervals of one hour 
and is paying more than twice the in- 
terest expected by promotors on the in- 
Following the establishment 
of the Fort Worth-Dallas line in Texas, 


vestment. 


other localities are being served and it 
is expected that soon there will be a line 
fiity miles long between Houston an | 
Galveston. 

Again, take the matter of light freight 
that is carried by these roads generally 
in the nature of milk, other dairy pro 
duce, and small packages of merchan 
dise On this point a case 
cited where on one of the lines runnin 


out of Cleveland a car makes two round 








trips caily, carrying notl but milk 
nd thus brings into Cleveland each day 
thirty thousand gallons a rate ot tw 
cents per rallon, so that the ca earns 
gross pet y sixty dollars 

here is lso the questio1 ) e dis 


tribution of population by the means o? 


the electric railroad. the thinning out 


the crowded city districts where work 


men have been forced to live for thi 
want of cheap transportation facili- 
es ti suburbs 


get them into. the 


Securities issued by these roads are rap- 





! 
1aiv gaining it vor, aS very ew ele 
tric s c b de m e tna 
$25.000 pr ile, whéreas steam rail 
roads are many of them bonded as high 


as $70.000 per mile, few of them for less 


than $40o000, showing that the expense 


of operation 





ban a Is e ! 

wh 

catio that the weight of 
ra of the roadbed is 
equal to t f the trunk lines of the 





country, so that heavy cars of forty 
eight-foot length can be operated at 


rate ot speed safely and economic 
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MEDICAL WORK IN THE JAPANESE 
ARMY 


| pie country, and every other, may 
learn much in the line of military 
economics from a study of the methods 
of the Japanese, who seem to be the 
first to realize the true value of an army 
medical corps. Major Seaman, late sur- 
geon of the First United States Volun- 
teers, has just returned from Man- 
churia, where he spent four months as a 
representative of this government. He 
pays a very high tribute to the Japanese 
medical department, especially for their 
attention to hygiene, and their splendid 
preparatory 
department is as carefully attended to as 


work. The life-preserving 
the killing department. 

The medical officer in the Japanese 
army seems to be omnipresent. He is 
with the scouts, with microscope and 
telescope, testing and labeling wells to 
keep the army from drinking contam- 
inated water. 
parties, sampling all food, fruit, and veg- 


He accompanies foraging 


etables sold along the line of march. He 


examines the sanitary conditions of 
every town before the army arrives, and 
if there is danger of infection or contag- 
ion, the place is quarantined and guard- 
lecturit 


ed. He is in the camps, g the 
1 
le 


1 
men on sanitation and hygiene and look 
ing aiter their welfare in general 

As a result of this, Dr. Seaman points 
out, the Japanese medical men are not 
now found treating thousands of cases of 
intestinal 


diseases and fevers resulting 
from improper food and neglected sani- 
tation. 


anese loss from preventable disease dur- 


His testimony is that “the Jap- 
ing the first six months of this terrible 
conflict will be but a fraction of one per 
cent;” whereas. during the Spanish- 
American War the mortality from pre- 
ventable disease was seventy per cent— 
268 men were killed by bullets. and 3.862 
Of fifteen 
French in Madagascar in 184, twenty- 
killed by 


seven thousand by preventable disease. 


died in hospitals thousand 


nine men were bullets. and 


The British losses in South Africa from 
disease were frightful. 

Dr. Seaman further states that of one 
Tokyo 
up to July tst. not one had died of the 
The 


Japanese surgeons at the front do not 


thousand wounded arriving in 


wounds inflicted by Russian bullets 


operate except in cases of extreme 


emergency. Wounds are antiseptically 
dressed, and patients are sent by hospital 


boat or transport to the hospitals in Ja- 


pan. The Tokyo surgeons complain of 
little to do, for by the time the wounded 
arrive, the vast majority of wounds have 
cicatrized, and further 
unnecessary. 


interference is 


CLOTHING FOR HEALTH 
HE question of proper clothing is 
one of the most vital in its relation 
to health of any that confront us. The 
air we breathe is undoubtedly of first im- 
portance, the water we drink is second 
and our food is third. Next to these and 
closely related to them all is the cloth- 
ing. Dr. J. editor of Good 
Health, gives us the following excellent 
“Don’ts” for winter: 
“Don’t dress the neck too warm when 
going out in cold weather. A little extra 
protection is required for the ears, but 


H. Kellogg, 


if is not necessary to muffle up the neck 
with thick furs to protect the ears. 
“Don’t wear rubbers indoors, nor out 
of doors, except when it is necessary to 
prevent wetting the feet. 
“Don't underclothes 
which have been worn during the day. 
“Don't 


season of the year 


wear at night 


wear thin-soled shoes at any 
One may take cold 
from chilling of the feet as the result of 
wearing thin-soled shoes in walking over 

cold pavement. even when the pave 
ment is perfectly dry. 

“Don't adjust the clothing to suit the 
season of the vear only, but adapt it to 
the weather conditions of each particula 
lay.” 


WIDE AREA OF INFECTION 
ilarmed 


a people will be a 

LN at the discovery. published in a re- 
port of the London Local Government 
lus has 
Gor 
don on behalf of the board has bee ex- 


perimenting, 


Roard. that the range of the bac 
1 


been grievously un’errated. Dr 


especially on the bacillus 


streptococus brevis which haunts the 


mouth of man. From the mouth of a 


really vigorous public speaker these 


bacilli may reach remote ranks of his 
audience: and presumably the stalls of a 
theatre, even the front rows of the pit 
contaminated by a 


Dr. Gordon has given, 


may be inclusively 
first-rate actor. 
as if on purpose, a certain humorous 
turn to the expression of his views, but 
real value to 
medical science and the little known sub- 
The Es- 


sex folk who believed that infection was 
carried to their shore from the hospital- 


his experiments are of 


ject of the range of infection. 


ships on the river were not long ag 


laughed to scorn; but the most recent 
medical authority tends to support Dr, 
Gordon’s thesis that the area oi 


is much wider 


lection 


than was once thought 


and that contagion begins a long way 
beyond the touching point. 





HEADLIGHT FOR SURGEONS 

I] N the modern hospital the operating 
room is specially equipped to  se- 
cure the possible amount. oj 


I 


greatest 
light, both day and night. The walls are 
of the finest and whitest enameled brick 
obtainable, and a large skylight by day 
and innumerable electric lights at night 
simply fill the room with a bright light 
A skillful surgeon can, in emergency, get 
along without many of the most helpful 
appliances, but he must have light. 

For the special assistance of surgeons 
who are obliged to operate at night out 
side of the hospital, Dr. Kane has de 
vised an acetylene light which throws an 
intensely bright light just where it is 
most needed. The burner and reflector 
are worn on the forehead of the operat 
ing surgeon, 


and the gas conducted 


through a small tube which runs down 
the doctor’s back to a little generator 


fastened to a belt at the waist. 





THE CONTAGION OF HEALTH 
ECENTLY a somewhat prominent 

if American said in all seriousness, 
health is not ‘1s 
Why, my dear 


fellow, health is infinitely more contag 


“Isn't it too bad that 


contagious as disease?” 
ious than disease. Sunshine, pure air, 
pure running water are the three most 
powertul agencies in all the world, and 


they make for life, health, and purity 
Disease 


can make slight headway against thes« 


everywhere and all the time 
forces for health. And it is just as true 


of sunshine in the human smile, the 


cheery voice, and warm hand, of the 
| 


pure thought. pure life, pure heart of a 
great soul, of the glorious optimism that 
breathes in an carnest purpose, in the 
courageous message, in the heroic mis 


sion of a noble life. 





TOBACCO BLINDNESS 
R McNAB, of the Manchester 
D Royal Eye Hospital, has discover- 
ed hitherto 


pipe 
compensation case at the local county 


undreamt-of perils in the 
humble Giving evidence in a 
court, he said he considered the defect 
ive vision of a plaintiff was caused, not 
hy a blow from a brick, but by “tobacc: 
He said that one and a half 
ounces of tobacco a week were quite suf 


blindness.” 


ficient to impair the eyesight, and he had 
known a case where a man of middle ag 
was a sufferer from the effects of half an 
ounce a week. 









FOUNDER OF THE BREAD LINE 
HERE §are 


people in the 


many philanthropic 


world today, but 


modern philanthropy is more directed 


towards providing against poverty by 


increasing the young man’s ability, than 
by meeting the present actual necessi- 
ties of those who belong to “the sub 
merged tenth.” It is fortunate for these 


that such men _ have Louis 


lived as 
Fleischmann, whose noble career came 
New York City 


weeks ago. He is referred to at this 


to an end in some 


time since it has been learned from his 


will that the benetaction he originated 
is provided for and will be continued in 
detinitely. In 1874. twenty years before 
New York knew the Bread Line, Mr 
Fleischmann immigrated to this coun 
try from Austria, and within two years 
demonstrated what 


were American op 


portunities in the skilful hands of a 


wide-awake, astute foreigner. He came 
of good family and was rarely educated 
He had served in the disastrous battl 
of Sadowa and twice, jor conspicuous 
bravery, was 
Francis Joseph. 
The conspicuous 


decorated by Kempe rer 


part the immigrant 
had played as a soldier he was destine:| 
to repeat as 
found the 


a captain of industry. He 
Centennial Exhibition in 
course of preparation and, grasping an 
opportunity, exhibited a Vienna model 
bakery—the forerunner of all these fa 
mous bakeries scattered today through 
cut New York, 
other large American cities. 


Philadelphia and the 


How Mr. Fleischmann was led to es 
tablish the bread line is told by Pear 
son’s magazine in the following words: 
“One cold, stormy night ten years ago, 
Mr. Fleischmann was sitting in his of- 
fice in his bakery, which covered ten city 
lots and from where hundreds of deliv 
ery wagons daily distributed bread to 
every corner of the city. Outside. on 
the grating of the pavement, he could 
see a dozen forlorn tramps huddling in 
the warm current driven out of the big 
ovens beneath the sidewalk and hungrily 
sniffing the fragrant fumes of fresh bread 
and hot rolls. / 

“Why can’t I feed these men with the 
bread returned each day from the gro- 
half 


the baker king asked himself 


cery stores instead of selling it at 
price?” 

“The charity was begun next night 
at the corner of Tenth Street and Broad 
way, at the big bakery where such celeb 
rities as Seidl, Materna, Lehmann. Nie 


mann and Alvary, all of grand-opera 
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lame, might have been seen any after- 
non enjoying the pastry that made Vi 
cnna lamous. Midmgnts, long aiter the 
last customer had lett, the distribution 
was begun, the hungry torming in line, 
each supplant receiving of the delicious 


Oaves an amount depending upon sup 


ply and demand. 


“One ot the most pitifully picturesque 


sights of New York was this line. Old 
men, middle-aged men and young men 
vere there Here and there was on 
whose clothes indicated that his distress 


vas recent or that it was but temporary 
Lhe shabby-genteel man was there, still 


inging to habits ot 


cleanliness though 


agged and trayed 

Rarely there was seen the face of the 
criminal, driven to the line pending 
e ‘pulling off of a job. Ojten, win 
Nights when work was scaree, as 
many as five hundred of these poor men 
vere ted, the actual distribution of the 


saves being supervised by an especially 


ppointed staff. 
“Up to two years ago, when a stroke 


ot apoplexy broke down the splendid 


rame of the philanthropist, the lie and 





soul of that dreary gathering of u 
unates was the millionaire baker him 
scli. From the theater, from the opera, 


or trom a quiet night with his books in 
the library of his simple yet costly home, 


he was driven to the Tenth Street store, 


where he stood at the head of the Bread 


Line as the loaves were dealt and had 


a kindly word or a friendly nod for who 


ever came to partake of his charity. 


\imong his guests of the street he 


sometimes recognized the tramp and the 


criminal; yet even these were treated 


with courtesy. 
“Sometimes it happened that instead 


of eating his loaf a newcomer would 


tuck it away under his coat and hasten 


down the dreary street Often such 


men their 
] 


families were sought out, and help and 


were followed, distressed 


work came to them in mysterious ways 


\nd, once having helped, never did the 


benefactor wish this known or even 


permit allusion to the subject 
“Before the Bread Line had been in 
many months Mr. Fleisch 


mann expanded his charity in a practi- 


existence 
cal way. He organized a labor bureau 
for those willing and able to work, and 


merchants and manufacturers in sym 
pathy with the unfortunates sent regu- 
larly to Mr. Fleischmann for their help, 
and got it. 


“Only one touching incident remains 


to be told in this brief sketch of tins 
charitable man who, despite his sixty-six 
years, survived for two years the fatal 
stroke that first 


interrupted, his work 


among the poor. This happened when, 
1 ] ‘ hea « "2 . _ } 
simply as he had lived and surrounded 
flowers like those he had 
scattered along the dreary spots in wast- 


by banks of 
ed lives, his body was borne to Green- 
wood Cemetery, followed not only by 
the coaches of his friends of fashionable 
New York, but by a straggling, ragged, 
unshaven band—the men oi the B 


Line Although the 


Bread 
shoes of many of 
these were torn and worn through, the 
tattered mourners kept 


cortege all the way to the 


pace with the 
cemetery, 


where they stood with bared heads at 
the grave and scattered upon the mound 
what able 


poor flowers they had been 


to gather.” 
thing for a rich 


It may seem a little 


do to give bread to the hun- 


bake r to 


ery when he had such an abundance, 


but it is the little things which mark the 


GAVE THEM A “SQUARE DEAL” 

R. W. L. DOUGLAS, the newly 
elected governor of Massachus- 
etts, enjoys an enviable reputation for 
lair dealing with his employees. It was 
this fact which made him governor more 
than any other influence. When his em- 
ployees turned out to give him a sur- 
little 


prise 


speech to them: 


reception he made this 

“| have endeavored to give you the 
best conditions, a full day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work. I have fixed this bus:- 
earth 
the conditions will be the same as in the 


ness so that while I remain on 


past, and when I am from this 
lite | 


you and for the children that follow you 


gone 


have made provisions for all of 


that they may enjoy these same condi- 
tions, that these conditions may go on 
for all time.” 

It is not surprising that every work- 
er in the big shop, high or low, was in 
the marching line, nor that thousands 
and thousands of workers: in other fac- 
tories voted for Mr. Douglas for gov- 
that he be- 
practised the 


ernor because they knew 
lieved in’ and 
deal.” 


Fhough a 


“square 
Democrat. Mr. Douglas 
was elected governor by a plurality of 
35,000 votes in a state that gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 80.000 plurality 

It would be interesting to know what 
methods Mr. Douglas has employed to 
win his fortune and high position. Mr. 
Charles N. 


paper 


Crewdson, a Denver news- 


man, secured an ‘interview with 
him last summer when he was out in the 


West 
seems that Mr 


renewing old friendships It 


Douglas was born in 


1 
Plymouth, Mass., and learned the shoe- 
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maker’s trade there. Wages were low 
and he started west, beginning work in 
Golden, Col., which was then the capi- 
tal of the state. By hard work at the 
bench and boarding himself in the back 
of his shop, he managed to save $875, 
and with this amount started back to 
Massachusetts. He settled in Brockton 
and began making shoes there on July 
6, 1876. Explaining his small beginning 
Mr. Douglas said: 

“The $875 was a small amount, but in 
those days business was done differently 
trom what it is today. Instead of a few 
large manufacturers many small ones 
made the shoes. They sold them at auc- 
tion on certain days to the jobbers. I 
put my first advertisement in the Boston 
Herald in 1883. It cost me $90 and 
brought good results right in the begin- 
ning. But after that many a time I gave 
‘ad’ contracts in the afternoon and 
countermanded them the next morning 
—afraid I could not afford it. 

“How much have I spent for advertis- 
ing since I began? That would run into 
the millions. I now have space in be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 weekly papers; I 
advertise in most of the largest dailies 
and in nine leading magazines.” 
said I, 
graph with every advertisement. Why 
do you do this.” 


“You use, I see,” “your photo- 


“To have something nobody else will 
care to print,’ answered the world’s 
best-known shoemaker with a twinkle. 

“You certainly employ a large force 
of men, and have your share of labor 
troubles?” 

“IT employ 2,6co men, but have little 
trouble with them. There are many 
now in my employ with whom I myself 
used to work at the bench. When men 
know each other and confide in each 
other they have no trouble.” 





“THE POET OF THE PINE FOREST” 
MONG the younger writers who 
are distinctly in the lime light t 
year is Stewart Edward White. He has 
brought a new part of American life be- 
fore our eyes. Far off in the northwest 
of our country there are broad forests, 
in the shadow of whose tall pine trees a 
great band of woodmen live and labor. 
These lumbermen form a hardy race of 
frontiersmen, and their life is individual 
and picturesque. Stewart Edward White 


+ 





was brought up right in the 
them. He was born an out-of-doors man. 
The forest called him from earli 


hood, and every minute he could spare, 





with possibly many that he could not 
spare, from his schooling he spent 
tramping the forests in c¢ 
his father or alone. The 
quick to anger, strong in friendship, 


simple, honest. horny-handed, 
to know and admire. When he took up 
his pen to write it was naturally these 
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men and their life that appealed to him. 
His success came when he began to 
write about them. 

“The Blazed Trail” marked the advent 
of a new and forceful writer. There was 
in the book the bigness, the breadth of 
handling, the sincerity that make the 
epic. It was self-marked as a true rec- 
ord of a vital fragment of American life. 
An intense and dramatic little love story, 
with the Hudson Bay country as setting 
“The Conjuror’s House,” followed and 
served to prove that Mr. White could 
handle the love theme as well as the 
theme of brawny men in antagonism. 

His recent story, dealing with the haz- 
ardous hunt for a defaulting Indian un- 
dertaken by two Hudson Bay trappers, 
and the love of an Indian maiden for 
one of them, “The Silent Places,” mark- 
ed him definitely as one of the younger 
men who had arrived. These two stor- 
ies were the result of a tramp of many 
hundred miles that Mr. White took 
through the Hudson Bay country, dur- 
ing which he got an insight into the 
ways of the picturesque old company 
which still wields the power of despot 
over the millions of acres in North Can- 
ada. 

Mr. White has been called “the poet 
of the pine forest.” He has a side that 
is even more representative of American 
life. In the last few years there has been 
among us a great return to nature 
Mr. White is the apostle of the “out-of- 
doors’—a sort of Thoreau of flesh and 
blood. This side of him is best repre- 
sented by his two recent: books, “The 
Forest,” and “The Mountains.” Both 
are accounts of trips he has made; good- 
natured records of incidents, interesting, 
amusing and perilous, with which are 
intermingled practical suggestions on 
the way to get the best out of life in the 
open. They are brim full of enthusiasm 
for nature in all her moods, and one 
might call them rhapsodies on out-of- 
door life. 

Mr. White practices his own doctrines. 
The crowded and busy marts see him but 
little. One hears of him in Canada, 
again he is scaling the Rockies, and yet 
again he is boar-hunting in the wild is- 
lands lying off the Pacific coast. He is 
continually on the go. Even his mar- 
riage, less than a year ago, did not stop 
him, and he spent his honeymoon with 
his bride climbing the most difficult 
passes in the Sierras. Personally he is 
just the man one would expect to be the 
author of such books—keen-eyed, tall. 
wiry in build, quiet of manner, as all 
men who live much in the forest are. 


LADY OYAMA AND THE WAR 
MOST interesting personality is 
A that of the Marchioness Oyama, 
wife of the commander in chief of the 
Japanese army. She is a graduate of an 


American college, and her friends in 
America remember her as a tall, slend- 
er maiden, with the complexion of a ripe 
peach, and exceptionally pretty and at- 
tractive, besides being extremely grace- 
ful and distinguished looking. From 
being the leader of fashion in the Japan- 
ese court before the present war, where 
her personal attractions, her cosmopoli- 
tan experience and superior education 
gave her great supremacy, Lady Oyama 
is now enthusiastically devoting her en- 
tire time to the home needs of the great 
army under the command of her hus- 
band at the front. 

“You will see that we Japanese ladies 
have no time for social duties now,” she 
writes to a friend in America, “when I 
tell you that I work in the Red Cross 
hospital three or four days a week, I am 
a manager of the Women’s Volunteer 
Nursing Association for the field, a i- 
rector (and it means good, hard work, 
too) of the Patriotic Association, which 
cares for the widows and orphans of 
those who fall at the front; a director of 
another association that looks after the 
families of the living soldiers that are 
fighting our battles and on a committee 
to raise funds to send comforts, medi 
cines, etc., to the men themselves I 
write all this just to show you how thx 
Japanese ladies are occupying their time 


ust now, for I am only one of many.’ 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN KANSAS 
A COUNTRY editor, who was duped 
st by the political bosses and laugh 
ed at as a joke, Edward W. Hoch, is 
governor-elect of Kansas. Mr. Hoch 
is one of the self-made men of the West. 
who has plowed along the hard furrows 
He con 
ducts a weekly country paper. Two 
years ago he went down to the Legisla- 
ture and became a candidate for State 
Printer. The Republican ringleaders 
declared that they would help him; that 
he was their choice and encouraged him 
in the fight. 


to the top notch of success. 


The caucus was held, and 
Mr. Hoch was unmercifully defeated 
He saw at a glance that he had been 
the victim of designing men. Home he 
went, and in the next issue of his paper 
le read the riot act to the party bosses 
Friends flocked to his banner, asked 
him to be a candidate for governor, get 
elected and “turn the rascals out.” Mr 
Hoch said he proposed to stay right 

home, and if the people wanted him they 
knew where to find him. A whirlwind 
campaign was started and Mr. Hocl 
won the nomination. The party leaders 
were furious and threatened defeat 

the polls. It was no use, for on elec 


tion day Hoch triumphed, and he will 


+ 


investigate the ring’s rule in the o 


Ce 


of Public Printer and other places 
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SCULPTURE BYZPHOTOGRAPHY 
N interesting process for producing 
A photographically the plastic shape 
of objects has been invented by Signor 
Carlo Baese, of Florence, Italy. 


Though many attempts had already 
been made in the way of producing 


statues with the aid of photography, all 
the processes previously designed neces 
sitated a high amount of skill on the part 
of the operator, leaving to the photo 
graphic process itself only a secondary 
part. 

In swelling 


the the 


properties 


Baese process, 


of chromium gelatine are 


made use of. ‘This substance is known 
to lose more or less its power of swell 
ing, according to the intensity of illum 
ination to which it is exposed, so that 
the different shades of a photographi 
negative will be reproduced in relief 
upon a layer of the gelatine if this be 
printed beneath the negative. 

The only drawback is the fact that the 
transparency of a negative is by no 
means proportional to the relief of the 
model, but depends on a multitude of 


Aside the 
colors of the model, which play an im- 


other factors well. from 


as 


portant there is, for example, the 
actual distribution of the light, which is 


This difficulty, 


part, 
not without its influence. 
however, has been eliminated in a most 
ingenious way. 

The model is illuminated by means of 
a projection lamp, the light rays strik- 
ing it at right angles to the direction in 
which the photograph is to be taken. 
By means of a light filter, the light from 
the projection lamp is graded so that 
the illumination decreases in intensity 
gradually from left to right, the model 
the 
by the brightest 


being illuminated s to have 


O as 
foremost part struck 
the darkest por- 
of light 


and the back parts by 


tions. This gradation is, how- 


ever, so modified by the different in- 


clination of the surfaces on which it is 
distributed, as to be hardly recognizable 
with the photographic camera. A view 
illumination, 
therefore, will by no means reproduce 


the 


obtained with a similar 
most salient portions as the most 
opaque; neither would this result be ob- 
model were uniformly il- 
The 


the model, as a matter of course, 


tained if the 


CC le r- 


luminated with white light. 
ing of 
would also have its influence in affecting 


the image produced upon the plate, 
l 


which will thus receive values quite in- 
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dependent of the height of the points in 
question, 


exposure of the first plate, 


filter 


li, aiter 
the 
lamp is inverted, so as to have the most 

: ; 
| 


gradation in the projection 


transparent portions replaced by the 


and vice versa, the luminous 


the 
the front toward the back. Aiter a 


darkest, 


intensity on model will augment 


irom 
second exposure is made with this 
further views will be 


illumination, no 


necessary 
[he transposition of the plate and the 
light filters is effected automatically by 


shiiting a slide, both exposures thus be 


ng readily made within one second 


After 


superp¢ sed, 


the plates are developed and 


the gradation is seen to be 


ompensated for almost entirely, while 


the coloring of the model is visible, in 


the same way, on both views 


“Now,” writes Dr. Gradenwi n The 
echnical World, “if one the views 
is printed as a diapositive, inverting the 
color effects, and supe rposed the 
other negative, a composite figure will 
4be produced which accurately corres- 


ponds to the conditions above outlined. 


In fact, any projecting parts in the 
model will be most strongly covered, 


while the-back parts are represented by 
the most transparent portions, regard 
The 


iess ot 
be adjusted by 


of the original 


the color 


height of relief 


may 
means of a relief copying machine. 
— 


PROGRESS IN WIRELESS TELEPHONY 
NEW method 


phony is being developed by Prof. 


. . 1 
ot wireless tele- 


Quirino Majorana, of Rome. This sys- 


tem, according to reports in the Italian 


technical press, seems to be based es- 


sentially on the Marconi wireless tele- 
In the latter, as is well known, 


graphy. we 


a series of shocks corresponding to the 


various sparks is produced at the re- 
ceiver, when the sparks are made to 
ump at the transmitting station. The 
receiver designed by Marconi enables 
the operator to decipher the telegrams 


acoustically, listening to the series 
number of spar 


sparks 


ever, says the Scientific American, does 
not exceed ten per second in the Mar- 
Majorana has 


increased this number up to 


coni apparatus, whereas 


10,000 per 


1e various sparks are 


7] } 


second, though t 1 
than those used 


evidently weaker in 


wireless telegraphy. Persons placed at 
the receiving station will, therefore, not 
note anything, the succession of sparks 


25 


rapid and the sparks them- 
As 


unilormity Ol 


being too 


selves too similar to one another. 


as the 
interrupted 
oscillations of the human 


soon, however, 
these sparks is artificially 
by the voice, 
every word will be transmitted truly to 
the receiver. 

The Cologne Gazette, in a recent 1s- 


Ma- 


out 


out the similarity of 
endeavors to the 
H. Th. Simon and Dr. 
According to the researches of 
the 


sue, points 


jorana’s scheme 
by Prof 
problem ot 
t Hertz 
theo- 


experimenters, 


wireless telephony by means « 


ian waves has been solved at least 


retically. Transmitters so far used in 


wireless telegraphy yield trains of waves 
} 


interrupted by relatively long pauses, 


and corresponding to the various spark 


discharges Though the interval be- 
tweell the passage of a aves 


group oO! w 


and the production of the subsequent 


group is only a minimal fraction of a 


second, this short 


Interruption in 








series Of oscillations 


will be quite 


acoustic waves O! t 


wie tera 
istance impossible 

Wireless telephony requires continu- 
obtained 


\rons- 


lamp as vacuum spark 


These are 


the 





1 of an 


mercury 


gap, when the discharge potential be 
tween the spark electrode exceeded 50.- 








000 volts, and the frequency of the spark 
discharge 10,000,000 per second, that is 
much more than according to Majorana 
In wireless telephony the intensity of 
the spark wave will have to be ipte 
to that of the acoustic waves. This wi 


be possible either by the wave lengths 


or by the intensity being altered 
first schem¢ 


has bee n chosen by 


sor Fessenden, whereas Majorana seems 


to have adopted the second alternative 


A NEW FUEL INVENTED 
NEW ituel 


used in connection 


called Radiant to be 


other fires, has been invented. 
Daily Mail of 


engineers of Southend, 


with gas and 
the 


Says 


London, by two young 
England, and 
it be proved that it can do all that is 
claimed for it, it will cause a great revo 
in the 


did 


mantle in 


lution present 


system [ gas 


heating as the introduction of the 


Welsbach 


inventors claim 





gas lig 
Radiant—1r. That it 


le the heat with the same gas 


for 


gives treb 





consumption as an 


2. That it takes up the carbonic oxide 


from the air and purifies the atmosphere 
3. That it does away with the unpleasant 
smell given off by gas fires. 4. That it 
burns brightly like a coal fire. 5. That 
it is as cheap as fire clay and is x 


haustible. 


The two young inventors are connec 








ed with one of the largest firms of gas 
engineers in the country, and have been 
experimenting for years with a view to 
producing a fuel such as Radiant. Radi- 
ant will take the place of the asbestos or 
fire clay balls, and will, it is said, give 
out an intense heat. It is made from 
materials that are now waste products 
of chemical works. The new fuel cap- 
tures the blue flame, which at present is 
lost, and converts it into intense heat. 
Radiant is also said to possess the pow- 
er of retaining heat to a very great ex- 
tent. 

A CHEMICAL DISCOVERY WANTED 

HE California Grape Acid Asso- 

ciation offers $25,000 to any person 
who will devise a process to utilize 
grapes for grape acid, and in evidence of 
good iaith has deposited this amount in 
the hands of a San Francisco banker, 
to be paid to the successful discoverer 
of the process. 

On the Pacific coast, especially in Cal- 
iornia, are unlimited tracts adapted to 
the profitable cultivation oi grapes, only 
a small proportion being employed at 
this time, owing to the limited demand 
in the United States for products of the 
vineyard. It is estimated that California 
alone could easily, were all the land 
available plante@in grapes, supply twen- 
ty times the present demand jor fruit, 
wine, brandy or raisins. Compared with 
Europe, the consumption of wine in the 
United States is infinitesimally small. 
California, for instance, produces 30,- 
000,000 gallons of wine yearly, which 
would supply only two-thirds of the an- 
pual consumption of the 450,000 inhabi 
tants living in Rome, the capital of 
Italy. : 

In all vineyard products the normal 
market conditions of the country indi- 
cate an over-supply; but could the list of 
products of the vine be increased in 
numbers, the advantage both to the 
country and to agriculture would be 
great. The United States is now prac- 
tically dependent upon European chem- 
ists and wine countries for its supply of 
cream of tartar and tartaric acid, both 
derived from argol, which is the lees 
of wine, and imported in great quanti- 
ties. Cream of tartar is an essential 
element in the manufacture of the best 
No substi- 
tute has yet been discovered that does 
not deteriorate the quality of baking 
powder made from it. If, therefore, 
cream of tartar could be manufactured 


qualities of baking powder. 


direct from grape juice, instead of from 
wine lees, this country would at once 
become independent of Europe, and in 
time an exporter. The _ vineyardists 
would find an outlet for all the grapes 
they could raise, and lands now unpro- 
ductive could be made to yield profit- 
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able crops. To stimulate this important 
discovery, the association offers the 
large reward, to the end that California 
grapes, now worth $10 a ton, and con- 
taining twenty per cent of saccharine, 
may be utilized to produce grape acid. 
The association realizes also that if a 
cheap method of producing grape acid 
is discovered, other latent products, now 
unknown, or unsuspected, may be evolv- 
ed that will be of benefit to the agricul- 
turist. 

Proiessor Hilgard, director of the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at the 
University of California, writes that 
“the possible production of tartaric acid 
from grape juice by means of the action 
of a special ferment I regard as one of 
the most hopeful methods for the at- 
tainment of the end in view, even though 
no such ferment has as yet been discov- 
ered. A close investigation of the man- 
ner in which tartaric acid is formed in 
the grape itself would be an important 
step toward the desired result.” 

As the consumption of wine and rais- 
ins in the United States is now below 
the normal production of these articles, 
the discovery of processes in which a 
wider diversity of products of the vine- 
yard might result would extend vine 
planting to a much greater number of 
acres and encourage the development of 
regions now practically unproductive. 
The offer of the association has excited 
the attention of a large number of Eu- 
ropean scientists, who have submitted 
papers descriptive of the methods they 
advocate. All such will be carefully dem- 
onstrated by the committee to which 
they have been referred. 

MENDING WOUNDED HEARTS 

EART wounds can be successfully 

mended now, according to recent 
reports. In former times a wound in the 
heart was alWays considered fatal. Am- 
brose Pari, “the father of French sur- 
gery,’ described the remarkable case of 
a man who had been dealt a sword 
thrust right through the heart and who 
pursued his antagonist for 300 paces be- 
fore he fell down dead. This happened 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Several physicians spoke of the possibil- 
ity of living on for some time with a 
wound in the heart as early as 1800, but 
it was not until 1867 that Fischer pub 
lished his famous treatise dealing with 
452 cases, in which he proves that a 
person with a heart wound can live for 
days and that seven or ten cases out of 
every hundred can be cured. In 1895 
Rosenthal sewed up a dog’s heart suc- 
cessfully, and in 1897 Rehn first repaired 
a human heart. Until now, sixty cases 
of this kind have been recorded, with the 
surprisingly high percentage of thirty- 
eight recoveries to a hundred. Five of 


these wounds were caused by shots, and 
two of these cases were cured. Much 
depends upon the nature of the wounds, 
Fortunately, a physician can always tell 
what course to take, by certain infallible 
signs. Only in rare cases these signs 
sometimes fail, for the outer wound does 
not always indicate the location of the 
internal wound, and the physician is 
obliged to enlarge the external wound, 
in order. to be better able to make the 
necessary examination. 





ARSENIC IN THE NORMAL HUMAN BODY 
I ECENT investigations have proved 

beyond a doubt that arsenic is one 
of the normal constituents of the hu- 
man body. Consequently, the question 
as to how this poison finds its way into 
the body, must arise, and the answer 
can be based only on a very careful ex- 
amination of the food we eat. Gautier, 
the eminent Parisian chemist, in col- 
laboration with his colleague, Claus- 
mann, made a number of tests, and the 
results thus attained show the percent- 
age of arsenic in different foodstuffs— 
an infinitesimal part in each, which can 
be given only on the millionth scale. 
Crabs contain the highest percentage, 
45; the eggs and the fat of crabs con- 
tain 36, and the shell as high as 104. 
Grey salt comes next with 45; English 
salt, 15; Stassfurth salt, 2.6. Fishes con- 
tain very little arsenic; potatoes, 1; 
wheat bread, 10.7; fresh beef, 10.7; milk, 
less than .05. Gautier reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions, based on these tests: 
The muscles in the human body con- 
tain very little arsenic, as compared to 
its organs and this small percentage is 
subject to changes. Sea water, with its 
I.I per cent of arsenic on the surface and 
2.5 at a depth of ten feet, transmits this 
poison to the fishes. Since some food- 
stuffs are entirely free from arsenic— 
white of eggs and beans, for instance— 
the theory of the presence of arsenic in 
all living cells must be erroneous. Ten 
years of careful investigations show that 
an adult averages twenty-one thou- 
sandths of a milligram of arsenic per 
day, or 7.7 milligrams a year. Only the 
organs that do not contain arsenic under 
normal conditions—the liver, the spleen 
or the muscles and the cleansed intes- 
tines—can serve as reliable evidence in 


a suspected case of arsenic poisoning. 





The Berlin municipal authorities have 
decided to make a serious attempt to 
exterminate the microbes in the public 
libraries. Professor Koch has called 
public attention to the danger of spread- 
ing infectious diseases through books 
loaned indiscriminately from libraries. 
It is intended to adopt some method of 
disinfecting, books after they have been 
used. 
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THE TRENT WATERWAY 


_— any noise Canada has 
made remarkable progress in the 
last ten years on a continuous watet 
way from Georgian Bay to Lake On 
tario.. The distance is 203 miles, over 
165 of which steamers already ply. The 
completion of only three miles more oi 
canal will throw open this whole wonde1 
ful system, called the Trent Waterway 
It runs from Midland, on Georgian Bay, 
through Lake Simcoe, the Kawartha 
Lakes, Otonabee River, and Trent Riv 
er, to Quinte Bay, an arm of Lake On 
tario. Unparalleled in North America, 
and unequalled by similar constructions 
in Europe, is the Hydraulic Lift Lock, 
at Peterborough, Ont., a single auto 
matic lock, described as “doing the work 


of five ordinary locks,’ and overcoming 


a fall of sixty-five feet. The Trent Wa 
terway is built for 8o00-ton barges, each 
holding 25,.coo bushels They will be 
towed in fours by steam barges. They 
will load at Midland from big lake 


“freighters,” and are expected to make 
the passage to Montreal in seven days 
There their cargo will be loaded direct 
on Ocean steamers 

“Canada has spent five millions and 
expects to spend five millions more on 
the Waterway,” says Everybody's Mag 
azine, “an absurdly small sum for a 
route which will make the distance from 
the Great Lakes to Liverpool, via the 
Trent Waterway and Montreal, seven 
hundred miles less than by the Erie Ca 
nal and New York. The difficulties of 
fog and winter navigation on the St 
Lawrence have to be considered, but 
the Americans will have to stir their 
stumps. Canada is making an enormous 
and an intelligent effort to be the cheap 
est carrier of the export grain of the 
Northwest.” 


WILL IRON ORE BE EXHAUSTED: 
bien iron and steel industry seems 
to be almost capable ot outracing 


the vision of its prophets 


| lo one whe 


notes the amazing swiitness of its rise, 
there must occur at times the fear ex 
pressed by Mr. J. S. Jeans, something 


more than four years ago—the fear of 


the “difficulty of finding adequate sup 
plies of cheap and suitable iron ores.” 
The figures which excited that fear in 
the mind of Mr. Jeans showed a total 
production of pig iron in the world 
reaching 37,300,000 tons in 1899. The 
summary just published in the statistical 
report of the American Iron and Steel 
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\ssociation gives the corresponding 
ures lor 1903 only tour vears later. and 
a year of general though not severe d¢ 


pression as 40,420,000 tons 


\n increase of this magnitude 1s im 
pressive enough; it is nearly 25 per cent 
in tour years [he 9,000,000 S we 
have added to ouf yearly manuiacture 


since 1899 1s a quantity greater than the 


total annual output of iron in the world 


forty years ago. But even more sig 
nificant is the distribution of the pres 
ent industry. \lmost exactly half of 
the increase comes from the furnaces of 
the United States Near] vurtl s 





supplied by Germany. But Great Brit 


iin, Once iron-master to the world, ap 
pears in the column of decreass She 
has dropped to third place, furnishing 
but 18.98 per cent of the total output 
while Germany makes 21.73 per cent 
nd the United States 38.80—almost as 
much as England and Germat 


gether. 
‘Another extremely interesting move 


ment shown by the estimates is the 


celeration of the replaceme ht Oo ron by 
t ] 


steel as the great material of engineer 


ing construction,” says the editor of The 


Engineering Magazine Twenty-five 
years ago, but one-fifth of the pig iron 
produced was converted in steel, o1 
about 3,c00,000 tons altogether in 1878 
Fifteen years ago, the proportion made 


into steel had risen to nearly two-fifths 
of the total. In 1903 it was more than 
three-fourths—nearly 77 per cent. Un 
doubtedly substitution of steel for iron 
has gone too far in some directions. One 
1 the movements to be expected within 
the next few years is the partial revival 
of the manufacture of soit iro 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FUEL, OIL AND COAL 


“HE full report ’ the tests made 
| under auspices of — the Tnited 


States navy to determine the relative 
elicieney coal ane ce pe eum 
is fuel has just appeared in print \n 
Mquiry equally thoroug] s ever be 
fore been made in this country. and 
much of the information secured will be 
serviceable to railroad companies, own 
ers of merchant steamers and persons 


who meditate the establishment tr pow 





er plants either for the gene ) 
electricity or for manufac pur 
poses. The relative merits of a variety 


of burners were also examined by the 
government, and the results obtained 
increase the practical value of the report 


Che experiments were made with a 





27 
el be boiler he kind whic S 
been adopted lor Di 
er class Coa et 
in oO 1 SIXty erag 
l l Vatel Ol ( 
val as mine welve 
nd a hali pounds were evaporated by 
the same quantity of petroleum. Weig! 
or weight, then, the latter showed 
superiority of about go per cent lt 
should be added that Pocahontas 
ind Beaumont oil were employed 
these tests Had either the soli 
liquid fuel been of another quality 
‘ourse, the ratio would have been dit 


ent 

In determining which is the m 
economical it is necessary to consider 
not merely the price at the place of pr 
duction, but also the cost of transport 
on to the place of consumption. “T] 


\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


Company once operated twenty-five 


with coal costing $6.65 a ton,” says The 
New York Tribune, “and then fo1 


ther month with petroleum which was 


bought at $1.33 a barrel. It was fom 
that three and a half barrels of the 

ter (involving an expenditure of $4.67) 
would do the work of a ton of the 


CARRY MAILS BY UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
I is claimed that the: undergroun‘ 
ral go will 


lroad of the City of C 





in a great measure relieve the congest: 
condition ot the streets of the city, not 
so much by the diversion of trafic be 


low the surface, as by the removal 





the great number of teams heretofore 
required to handle the freight traffic 
the great Western metropolis 

he first instance of this kind has just 
been accomplished in an experimet 
manner by the transportation of tlie 
mails by this sub-surface line instead 
by horses, conveying the bags across 
the city from one depot to another 


The entire trancontinental mail 
be transported in this manner, and mucl 


delay resulted incident to the exchange 





from the trains to the wagons and back 
gain, independent of that which fre 


quently happened to the wagons 


e gt F 1 1 1 
course Ot their trips through the thr 


ed streets of the busy city Connecti 
has been established between the st 
ions of the Lake Shore and Michigat 


Central and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. and upon the completior f 


he work, the mails were tra 





rectly to the tunnel cars, and aiter he 


ng sealed were sent on their way 


The operation of the tunnel cars is 
largely automatic, and as_ the 
clear, no time is lost in transit Ihe 


company undertaking the contract 
agrees to cut the present time of hand- 
he mail between the points named 


ing t 








2x 


in halt, but at the same time the officials 
are confident of their ability to do very 
much better than this. If the scheme 
proves successful, other connections 
will be made, and the mail to and from 
the main postoffice handled in this man 
ner. This innovation, besides cutting 
down the time of mail transportation, 
will be the means of saving much money 
now spent by the government in the 
maintenance of wagons and horses. It 
will also place at the disposal of the 
Chicago postmaster considerable room 
about the postoffice structure, which is 
pow given up to the purposes of a wag- 
on stand. This is an item of some im- 
portance in this case, as there is a scarc- 
ity of room, and the space thus gained 
can be put to good use. 


BUILDING BRIDGES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
HE construction of bridges in the 
Philippines is attended with a good 

many dithculties, not the least being that 
the tall trees of from three to five feet 
in diameter which are used nearly al 
ways have bees’ nests in their tops and 
running when the trees fall does not save 
the men irom stings. 

Moreover, the engineers and native 
workmen must be attended by soldiers 
to protect them from attacks by Moro 
warriors. 


lhe trees are felled with tiny axes an 





then there is neither saw mill nor power 
plant to cut the timber; the work is don 
with hatchets and axes. The huge, tougl 
oots of the trees are used for pinning 


1 


he logs together, big bridges often be 


ing built without even an iron spik 





the whole structure. The bridges ar 
immense pyramids of heavy hardy 

gs, with a rock filling for weight 
Great timbers are laid across the sup 


ports and these are covered wit! 





ot lumber. The bridge must bs 


leavy to hold against swift currents 
MAKING BREAD BY A NEW PROCESS 


U NITED STATES Consul Mahi 
/ at Nottingham, England, says it 
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“At a practical demonstration recent- 
ly given, it is said that the flour was 
made up into dough ready for the oven 
in fifty-nine minutes, and the batch of 
twenty-five loaves was produced from 
the raw flour in two hours and thirty- 
five minutes. The flour was weighed and 
the number of loaves compared with the 
number produced by the ordinary pro- 
cess, and it was found that eight more 
quartern loaves than usual are pro- 
duced from a sack of flour.” 





INAUGURATING “ALL NIGHT” BANKS 
HE pressure of business in the 
downtown districts of our great 
cities and the increasing number of night 
toilers is leading to the establishment of 
banks which will open at three o'clock 
in the afternoon when the others close 
and continue open until ten o’clock the 
next morning, when other banks are 
prepared to accommodate depositors. 
The first one has been established in 
New York City and The Chicago Trib- 
une is suggesting that another be op- 
ened in Chicago. The editor says: 

“The stores where money can _ be 
spent keep open until five or six o’clock. 
lhe banks, which are the custodians of 
the surplus funds of the community, 
close their doors punctually at three 
o’clock. After that hour it is impossi- 
ble to get a cent out of them. A de 
positor may have a sudden, urgent need 
of money in the evening or early morn 
ing, but he has to wait until the next 
morning, unless he can borrow from 
friends or get some hotel to give him 
the cash for his check. 

“The night downtown population of a 
great city is considerable. It is made 
up of the guests of the hotels, the fr 
quenters of the theatres, and workers of 





various classes. Not an evening or night 


goes by without some of them being in 
onvenienced by the absence of the fa 
cilities for getting money which abound 
between ten and three o’clock. Their 
ustom may be worth catering to 
“Have not bank hours become tor 
limited in view of the modern continu 
ous demand for money?” 


COST OF THE EXPOSITION 
4 js entire cost of the Louisiai 
Purchase Exposition at St. Lou 


closed on December Ist. is esti 





about $50,000,000, of which the 


ires before the opening amount 


| ig 








$20,000,000. including $5,009,000 
ippropriated by the government, a like 


by St. Louis and $5,000,000 


ate subscriptions, and a g 


operation 
| 1t10Nn 





out by State and foreig: 


itors. The total attendance was _ 18,- 
750,000, of which 14,000,000 were paid 
admissions, the total receipts from which 
were $6,000,000. Large sums were re- 
ceived for the concessions on “The 
Pike.” 

HIGHEST RAILWAY IN THE WORLD 

HE highest railway in the world is 

being built in the Argentine Repub- 
lic. According to the original plans it 
was to be used for transporting ore from 
the mining districts of La Mejicana in 
the Cordilleras to the railway station— 
Chilecito. The Argentine Republic is 
rich in minerals. Mines were worked 
as early as 1595 in the province of Rioja 
in the Andes. But the great height of 
these mountains and the difficulties of 
transportation across them—in Acon- 
cague the mountains reach a height of 
21,000 feet—always interfered with the 
successful mining of the various ores. 
This new railroad, twenty-one miles 
long, is to overcome all these difficulties. 
Its lower station is 3.400 feet above the 
sea level and the terminus 15,000 feet, 
which means an ascent of 11,600 feet. 
The road is to be used for passenger 
service also, at a height which has never 
before been reached by a railway train. 
There will be stretches of wire rope 
2.500 feet long, while the passengers and 
freight will be suspended 970 feet above 
the bottom of the spanned stretch. This 
wide stretch over valley and river is al- 
most double the distance of the East 
River bridge in New York, as well as 
that of the North River bridge, which 
have heretofore been the longest sus- 
pension stretches in the world. Towers 
up to 130 feet high had to be built to 
make the supports of the requisite 
strength, and all the stations as well as 
the towers and supports were built en- 


tirely of iron. 





Hungary, the country that first used 
bicycles in its postal service, has re- 
cently introduced automobiles for the 
same purpose. 

\t an expense of $30,000 the Pullman 
Company will establish laundries, where 


the end of a run all its employees 
1 


may have their clothes cleaned at the 
expense of the company. Each of thou 
nds of employees will be given three 


mplete uniforms 

Cement production in the United States 
1g03 amounted to 28,454,140 barrels, 

g to the United States Geolog 


Survey. Of this amount 20,897,973 





barrels were Portland cement, 7,030,271 


barrels were natural ment, and 





896 barrels were cement. 
unt made in 1903 was about 2,700.000 


barrels more than in 1902, the output in 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 
BUSY PEOPLE 

~HERE are not many homes where 
| an encyclopedia is not sorely need- 
ed. Questions are coming up every day 
which the father and mother find it difh 
cult to answer. The growing boys and 
girls want to learn and it is perfectly 
natural they should be veritable ques 
tion boxes. In this they should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged, and 
the best way to encourage them is to 
have a book to which you can send them 
whenever they ask a hard 

We think we are 


question. 
periectly safe in 
saying that for the home nine-tenths of 
the encyclopedias published are useless 
They are filled with technical terms and 
are written for learned scholars rather 
than for the great majority of busy peo- 
ple who have no time to spend in going 
through page after page of heavy read 
ing to learn one simple fact 

ss 

There are three books which every 

home should have, whether they have 
any others or not, a Bible, a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia. These three every 
intelligent family should have. Wit 
any one of these there will be a large 
gap to fill in a person’s education. The 
next point is to find the right ones, and 
it is here that mistakes occur. If we 
want our boy or girl to read the Bible 

] 

i 


we get one that or she can handle 
without difficulty The same rule we 
apply to the dictionary, and yet when 


We come to the encycloped a we pile up 
volume aiter volume, big, heavy tomes 
Which are enough to frighten ourselves, 
let alone our children, and then expect 


them to look up every question that 
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gests itself to them as important 

We have studied this matter trom the 
standpoint of our readers and we believe 
we have just the encyclopedia for the 
home and for busy peopl lf you are 


} 


burdene] with wealth and 


eisure it is 
very well for you to buy large and beau 
tiful encyclopedias and study them, but 
busy people cannot. They want an en 
cyclopedia which is at once compre 
hensive and yet direct and simple For 


this we can heartily commend The New 
American Encyclopedia, which we offer 
on page two as a prize tor three new 
yearly subscriptions to Qur Day at the 
special rate of $1.00 each. 

The best way to get these three new 
yearly subscribers is to first sit down 
and think over your acquaintances 
Make a list of those whom you consider 
would find the paper particularly help 
ful to them. Then when you have this 
list made, try to find some articles in a 
recent number which you believe would 
interest them. 

People are generally anxious to take 
a periodical which they know will help 
them, or give them valuable inform 


tion. Our Day can be depended upon 


to help anyone. It is not made for a 
single class or for several classes of peo 
ple, but for all. 


If you find you can secure more that 


three new yearly subscribers at the sp 


cial rate of $1.00 a year, get them and 
you can trust us to see that you art 
well rewarded for your troubl This is 
the easiest time in the whole year to 


get subscribers to a periodical like Our 


Day ry it on some intelligent p 
like that suggested above and be 
vinced Yours for a big list, 
Our Day 

112 La Salle Ave., Chicago, II 


A PECULIAR MAP 
tie late Professor Sommerville, of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
who was a great Oriental traveler, t 
the following amusing mistake made by 


a French explorer. 


Chis explorer had mace ourney 
Kairwan and had drawn a map of tl 
ountry he passed throug] singu 
ir thing about this map was that t 
ame “Maarifsh” appeared ; 
mes on it \ river would be tl 
“Maariish River;” a mountain would bs 


‘Mount Maariish;” a \ 


a 
Valiey 

When Professor Sommerville saw 
map he laughed 

“Don't you know,” he 
traveler, “what ‘maar * means 
Arabic?” 

“No,” said the othe “Wi eS 
mean? 

“It means, ‘Don’t know 





each would be called “Maarifsh.” 
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©" Lead the World 


in diversity of styles and in 
quantity ° oF production 


For Sale 
by all 
Jewelers 
Catalogs 
on 
4 Request 
Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Metz!. 


or Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 


New England Watch Company 
Manufacturers 
{ 37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Uilices: - 131-137 Wabash Ave., Chicaro 
( Claus Spreckles Bldg , San Francisco 
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SELF-ROCKING 
CRADLE 
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Winds like a clock 
and will tT K fr om one to two h urs 
without attention. 
DELIGHTS BABY -- SAVES THE MOTHER 


Finest polished solid oak, hand-turned spindles, 
woven wire springs 40 ins. long, 20 ins. wide 


Recular Price 810.00. 
TO INTRODCCE, Only $5. 00— 


Only one in each neighborhood at this special « 

e, so Order Today. Satisfaction kuaran- 

teed, or money back cheerfully. Remit in full, 
id we pay freight, or send $1.00, and pay your 

f eigiut agent the balance, and charges. 


AUTO CRADLE Co., 
78 Davis STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


-CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 

Plated Pins Buttons ov Me de 


: alsof all des tions. Either of the two 
A stylesillustratedin or 


— any letters or tiguresif not 








Silver, Silver 








Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, Illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
bs iloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 218, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. 








ONE-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NFVER GROW OLD. 
ONE-HALF OLO SONGS THAT WILK ALWAYS BE NEW, 
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Byt hree famo us Composers, 


SS ‘Songs 


236 pages, cog $25 per 100; 30c. each by mall. 
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Do You Like Good Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if you use an 


(Tt) 99 
EXCERPTA 
COFFEE POT. 

A delicious beverage, clear 
and fragrant; made /nstanta- 
neously. NO BOILING. NO 
EGGS 

AROMA, FLAVOR, HEAT 
and STRENGTH preserved. 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 
Read what some Ram's Horn pd say of 
the *EXCERPTA 





THE “EXCERPTA.” 





“ 
The wives of four gentlemen in this office wish 
to go on record as saying that the “EXCERKPTA” 
produces the most delicious coffee they have ever 
had, and consider it a very profitable investment. 
H. E. PAT! ERSON, 
Manager RAM'S HCRN. 








Simply pour boiling water through trap and 
IT’S READY, with a flavor surpassing any y. u 
ever drank. ALI. AROMA PRESERVED—no 
odor of the coffee until it is poured into the cup. 
Send for free Circular. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
Sold on or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six 
months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent to1 
per cent betterthan yx 


an buy elsewhere. My 
superior location on 











heapest and best. en 


' 
‘ 
ables me to furni t 
TOP NOTCH Stee! 
oar ye ata clean savin 
§ jualit 
onsidered. Freight paic 1 ss of the Missise! ppi River ail 
north of the Tennessee Li 
Send for free catalogues of all 
without reservoir, for “ity , town or country use 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 216 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 





styles and sizes, with or 











from your 


NewRugs oid Carpet 


If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave it ate a clean, bright new 
rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 


Thousands in use all 
By over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


We want Agents fn 
ms every county seat. 
. - Good money for hon. 
— est, intelligent hust- 
-lers. Send for book- 
let and information. 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 
153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 


30 to 50 per cent onthe price de 

manded by regular dealers. We 
sell Leader Stee! Furnacesstraight 
from our foundry to you and we 
pay thefreight,that’show yousave 
so much. Leader Steel Furnaces 
will fit and heat any house or 
church. No matter how far from 
here, send dimensions and num- 

ber of rooms and we'll make aclo:e 
price free. By our simple plans 

any handy man can set up the 
Leader Steel Furnace. Write for 
free book. Hess Warming & Ventilat- 
Ing Co. Room 192 Facoma Bidg. Chicago 
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‘*CARTAPHILUS” 


REED, the “(carta 


5. ike 
©. philus,” 
volume of two hundred and twelve pages 
that is highly 
It is 
philus, the 


author ot 
has preserted a compact 


creditable and instructive. 


based upon the legend of Carta- 


wandering Jew, and reflects 


the thoughts and speech of an Armenian 


Bishop of the thirteenth century, who 
lived at the base of Mount Ararat, upon 
the reputed site of the first vineyard 


fle od 


The main position of the writer is that 


planted by Noah after the 


America is the nation symbolized in the 


Bible as restored Israel, and he gives 


many interesting facts in our history to 
bear out his contention. He 


Israel will be 


moreover 
believes that converted to 
Christ in fulfilling the prophecies rather 
land of Palestine. 


than restored to the 


‘The dream indulged by Zionistry is 
a delusion—a literal occupation of Pales 
We do not ques 


thousands of 


tine is a forlorn hope. 

fact that 

find 
will 


tion the their 


number will homes in Palestine, 


and out of it come the rabbi of 
sufficient 


thought of his people in 


influence to cast anew the 
God-planned 
molds and cause them to see Christ in 
ship to 


Publishing 


His beauty, majesty and relation 


the Father.” The Standard 


Company, Cincinnati. 





“IMPORTED AMERICANS” 
: io is a volume of personal 
iences of a 


Broughton 
who 


exper 
disguised American. 


Brandenburg, and his wife, 


were studying the immigration 


question at first hand in Italy and in the 
steerage \s to 


] 


America from the fl 


two trips in the how 


to protect ood of un- 
author believes 
easible to 


Inspectors, 


desirable immigrants, the 
that it 
have 


would be perfectly 


boards of American 


acting in conjunction with our consular 
service, visit annually the towns of Eu 


rope whence emigration is intended 
qualifications of 
] 


Food 


expected, pass on the 


the applicants and issue 


irom the 


permits 


nearest port of embarkation. 


The expense could be largely, if not en 
view of 


tirely, borne by a fee. which, it 


extortions to which the emigrant is now 
and 
working on_ his 


subjected by unscrupulous “runners” 


sub-agents through 


fears, would be a saving him in the 
end. 

Mr. Brandenburg thinks that nothing 
will be gained by imposing an education- 
al qualification. Healthy, 


and honest immigrants, 


industrious, 
even if ignorant, 


material than educated 


best of the 


better 
Even the 


are far 
knaves. parents 
assimilated 


look t 


citizens, and 


rarely become thoroughly 
\mericans. We 
the children for our 
taught in our 


must always 
future 
will all be 


they public 


schools, whether their fathers and moth 


ers can read or not; and it is the stock 


degree of culture, which counts 
Central 
Italy is the leading and most profitabl 


not the 


Emigration in and Southern 


industry Wherever ten per cent or 


over of a district has emigrated, the in 


creased prosperity is at once apparent 


Mr. Brandenburg has calculated. aiter 


tistics 


a comparison of all available sta 


that in the year 1903 between $57.c00,000 


sent to Italy from 


li the 


a district can get rid of a 


and $63.000,000 was 
the United States 


chet of 


alone. 
detrimenta 
charge 


who is a on or a menace to the 


community by shipping him to America 





and incidentally, perhaps, turning him 
into a source of revenue, the temptation 
is not likely to be put asile. Fhis evi 


food can be stopped only at tl 


1 SOLTCE 


Incidentally, the author makes some 
startling revelations in regard to. the 
manufacture and sale of bogus naturaliz 
ation papers. Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany 


AUTHORITY ON PHYSICAL CULTURE 


” a special cable to The New York 
Tribune from Paris. a new book on 


physical culture 1s announced. “B: 


Pierre de Coubertin, acknowl loed the 


highest authority in Europe on sciet 


ithletics as adapted to universities and 


colleges, publishes today his book en- 


titled ‘La Gymnastique Utilitaire,’ 


dedicates to President Roosevelt. in 


which he explains the physiological 


mechanism of the muscles and the brain 
brief 


enabling a youth by a 


nstruction and training to master at 


once all popular sports, such as fencing, 
rowing, ten 


boxing, wrestling, riding, 


mis, motor eyeling and swimming. Bar 


on de Coubertin is starting something 
entirely new. The faculty of the Uni 
versity of Paris, convoked by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and the rector 


of the university, was so much 


ed by his original methods that 


impress 
a COUPSE 
of practical instruction on the lines pre- 
scribed by Baron Coubertin was adopted 
today at a meeting of the faculty at the 
Sorbonne for all the 


France.” 


universities of 
Physical culture is a fad, but 


pa 
a healthy one to be encouraged 
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{A DENOMINATION GETTING 
TOGETHER 


TTC HE largest group of Christians in 
[ this country with the Congregational 
polity, says the Boston Transcript, is 
the Baptist group, divided mainly into 
Southern and Northern denominations 
Where other Congregationalists number 
thousands, Baptists number millions 
\s a group they furnish little of the ec- 
clesiastical news of the country. Prob 
lems of polity or of doctrine have trou 
Phey breed few here- 


loving 


bled them littl 
tics, and still fewer notoriety 
clergymen. 

But at last, like all other Congrega 
tionalists, they have come to feel the in- 
felicities and incongruities of pure inde 
pendency or partial connectionalism, and 
at last are facing the future with the ideal 
of closer fellowship and more accentuat 
ed fraternity in mind. Within six months 
the plan for a world’s Baptist congress 
to be held in London in 1905 has been 
perfected, and now there comes a call 
for a conference to be held in New York 
in January, to consider the advisability 
of forming a council of American Bap 


“19 


tists, Northern and Southern, which wi 


1 
} 


be to the Baptist denomination what the 
National Council of the Trinitarian Con 
cregationalists is to that denomination 
If the delegates present at this confer 
ence, who will represent the present 
State conventions and educational and 
philanthropic organizations, favor the 
creation of such a council, it is hoped 
that the formal scheme of creation and 
management of such a council may be 
made ready for formal submission to 
the great gatherings of Baptists usually 
held in the spring of each year 

If such a council is created, as seems 
likely, it will be limited no doubt as is 
the National Congregational Council, to 
| 


uch deliberative and declarative pro- 


s as go with a body to which is 


denied any legislative authority. 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO W.C. T. U. 


: ‘HE Christian temperance forces of 
the United States were delighted 


1g 
with the message which President 
Roosevelt, through Secretary Loeb, 


communicated to the National W. C. T. 
U. This organization had requested him 
to have a prohibition clause inserted in 
the pending bill admitting Indian Terri- 
tory to statehood rights. His reply was 
as follows: 








s of your recommendati 
sulting Senator Stewart as to the 


T 


st means of making it effective 


(here is every reason why the 
quor should be prohibited in the Indian 


erritory, unless the Indians are to be 


killed off by the wholesale 





A LABOR LEADER ON CHRISTIANITY 
] N an address on “The Ethics ot 
Christianity Reflected in the Labor 


Movement,” E. E. Clark. Grand Chiet 


| 
Railway 


Conductor of the Order o 
Conductors, drew some striking compar 
isons between labor in Christian and in 


He said: 


makes steadily for a 


heathen lands 
“Christianity 
vher civilization and if | were asked 
) point out one, and only one, evidence 
the fact that the labor movement ot 
this day involves many of the ethics of 


Christianity, I would without hesitatio1 
call attention to the fact that tl 


ie labor 
movement is strongest and thrives best 
n those countries where Christianity 1s 

ost strongly entrenched and most ge 
erally accepted. There is no labor move 
rent in idolatrous India. Neither Chris 
lanity nor its practical ethics give the 


masses there hope for better and higher 


hings and so, instead of hustling ane 
striving as does the trade unionist 


Christianized America. that native quiet 
lv and tamely succumbs to  starvatior 
wing, ‘It is fate.’ 

“The command that man shall do 


thers as he would that they sl 


him embraces all the ethics of Chris 


tianitvy and contains all the directions 


necessary for a beautiful Christian life 
T¢ ] ¢ hat ] wreannae 
If does not mean that we shall surrende 

ur convictions and beliefs. or that we 
shall give way in all things to others 
It means that in our thoughts and 


i! 
ions we shall gi 


ve careful consideration 

the rights, wishes and opinions 
others and then govern our acts by w! 
our consciences tell us is ri 

“Neither the emissary of labor nor th 
minister of the Gospel can accomplisl 
the best work or the fullest measure of 
success if he fails to realize the import- 
ance, on the one hand, of mixing thx 
ethics of Christianity with his work on 
behalf of the toilers, and, on the other 
hand, of giving attention to the practical 
side of life.” 
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YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
OF THE PIPE ORGAN 














AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 
THAN THAT OF ANY HIGH 
GRADE REED ORGAN 


This great inventionis now placed on the 
market forthe first time. If yourchurch 
is thinking of buying an organ write us 
and we will arrange a free trial for you 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
1504 Twelfth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





The Fresent Generauon 


of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt remem- 
ber this picture ou the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 





nares tag 








'HE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 
'o alWays praise so highly, and which they thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
they paid ro cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 
every house, a$ it improves with age. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
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WORLD'S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago & Kansas City 





$12.00 X $10.00 


Depending upon limits and other conditions. Proportionate 
reductions from contiguous territ« ry. 

The Chicavo & Alton is the shortest, smoothest line; 
runs the most frequent trains and provides the handsomest, 
finest equipment in the world 

Address 1 1e fi r through rates, full particulars and reliable 
illustrated printed matter in a free World's Fair guide. 
Write to-day ; \hat's the way. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Appress C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 


Like io KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bibte 
day Correspondence 
wy Cout'se. 


**Brings a Bible Tnstitute to every door.’’ 
Entire Rible Analysed. Bible only text-bonk. Every 
student a personal ao of Dr. C. I. SCOFiRLD, Begun 
any time. iploma after examination. 

Write for information and prospectus to 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 71, 47 Broad St., New York. 


i Canvassers w 
Special priceuntiljuly! stl yc ne 





























For 70 Yrs. _ 
Dr. Marshall’s 


Calarrh Snuff 


has cured Catarrh, Cold in the Head 

and Deafness. Restores sense of Smell. 

* Contains No Injurious Drugs. 
Try a Bottle 

25c atall druggists or by mall postpaid, 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Clevelarad, 0. 


























LAWN - FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life. 
time. We have no Agents. 
Sold to users at Wholesale Prices. 
7 Cts.a foot up. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free, 
~ KITSELMAN BROTHERS, ° 
Box 303 Muncie, Indiana, 
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MaGic LANTERN 


The new brilliant portable mayi 
ure machines and films. 1 
Japanese War. 
Canal. 





S 


lantern, also moving pict 
; _ Great new lecture sets: The Russian- 
} The Great Baltimore Fire. The Panama 
Send for circulars and Great Bargain I ist 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 918 Chestnut St.Dept. 8, Phila, 
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TOLSTOI AND THE ‘*ZEMSTVO”’ 
CRISIS 
HERE has been a 


regard Count Leo 


disposition to 
Tolstoi as rep- 
intelligence and 


resenting the highest 


broadest human sympathies in Russia. 
It was therefore a surprise to some of 
notice that he 


his American iriends to 


condemns the “zemstvo” plan suggest 
ed by Russia’s new minister of the In 
Sviatopolk-Mirski. = In 
North 


American of Philadelphia, Count Tolstoi 


terior, Prince 


reply to a cablegram from The 


says: 

“The present political agitation among 
the Russian people, resulting in a direct 
appeal to the czar by representatives ot 
the zemstvos, aims to bring about a re 


striction of the despotism that now pre 


establishment of repre- 
What the re 


suits of the movement will be cannot be 


vails and the 
sentative governments. 


toreseen. The aspiration is not new, 
but the expression 1s 
“The question seems to be this: 
“Will the 


what 


leaders of the agitation 


achieve they desire. or anything 


approaching it, or will their efforts ex 

pend themselves in tieing up public pro 

test without result? 
“The country and the people are too 


creat, and the gulf between tl 


e present 


eovernment and the people, in some re 


spects, is too vast to permit sensible 
forecast at this time. but I declare that 
whatever the outcome. one sure result 


the whole matter will be to delay truc 

Ce eae, eee ee 
sociz] amelioration. 

“This movement, which is hailed as 
the dawning of a new era of liberty, is 
but a new obstacle in the path of true 
progress, 


“The 


cially and 


real uplifting of a people, so 
governmentally, can be at- 
tained only through religious and moral 
regeneration of all the individuals con- 
etituting that people. 

“Political agitation, whether by peace 
ful propaganda or appeals to existing 
powers of government. must have a fa- 
tal effect. 
before individuals the pernicious illusion 


Tt puts before the nation and 


that social improvement can be wrought 
by mere change of forms; that substi 
tution of a different kind of government. 
or amendment of the existing kind. can 
accomplish reforms, which, to be effec- 
tive and permanent. must begin with the 
individual. 

“These movements. so frequent in his- 





yry and so natural under the false teach 


ings which have blinded humanity, in 


variably hinder real progress toward 


peace, justice and love.” 


11 


fhe Chicago Record-Herald in com 


mentirg on this message from the sage 


»i Yasnia says: 

“What Volstoi torgets is that even his 
own solution presupposes freedom—th: 
preach and 


ireedom to educate and 


spread the right ideas—and a certain 


amount of intelligence. Illiterate, star\ 
ed and brutalized men cannot busy them 
selves with the regeneration of their 
ellews or even of their own souls. Au 
Russia’ of today, 


tocracy Means, 1 


crushing taxation, poverty ‘and ignor 
ance for all but a few, repression and 
suppresion of the least manifestation oi 
independence and the denial of the ele 

Would not 


the removal of these evils open the way 


mentary rights of manhood. 


to regeneration? Tolstoi is irrelevant 
Constitutionalism is no panacea for all 
the ills of mankind, but it is a cure for at 
least some of the particular ills of Rus 
sia.” 
“Zemstvo” 


don spectator as 


is interpreted by the Lon 
“county council” and 
the Paris Figaro says it means “provin- 
cial representative body.” The griev 
ence of the zemstvo on its institutional 
side has been set forth with boldness in 
the legal organ Pravo (St. Petersburg) 
The Minister of the Interior is told that 
he zemstvo has now no definite place in 
“the national life.” seeming, in fact, to 


be merely tolerated. The class system 
should 
should 


be brought more within the scope of the 


prevailing in zemstvo elections 


be abolished. Peasant interest 
institution, and the property qualifica 
tions for voters in the elections should 
be done away with as much as possible 
The district and provincial zemstvos 
should have a larger membership, and 
women should be permitted to vote at 


) 


e elections. Interference with the tax- 
ing power of the zemstvo as well as re- 
striction of its legislative capacity, prac- 
tices to which the bureaucracy is said 
to be inclined. must cease. 

The London Times in its review of the 
situation gives this as its opinion con- 
cerning the present crisis: 

“The masses of thé Russian people are 
unfit for constitutional government of 
even the most conservative kind, as con- 
stitutional government is understood in 


Western Europe. 





























THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY 


OES the college fraternity help or 
harm the college? This is the 
question raised by The New York Trib 
une and a large number of prominent 
educators contribute their opinions. By 
_way of introduction the editor of The 
Tribune calls attention to these facts as 
follows: 

“At Harvard University the non-sv 
ciety men of the sophomore class recent 
ly rose up in revolt against the domina 
tion of these organizations and elected 
for their president a poor student who 
had been a waiter. 

“At Columbia, Cornell and Princeton, 
certain societies have put so much mon 
ey into their chapter or club houses, that 
their social life has come to be regarded 
by some as demoralizing 

“Tt is shown that in the United States 
there are now two hundred and _ fifty 
chapter or club houses, costing $5,000, 
ooo, and that most of this money has 
been given by graduates of universities 
which are seeking funds from the gener 
al public for the work of education 

“To check extravagance in fraternity 
life, the registrar of Columbia, speaking 
in behalf of President Butler, recom 
mends that universities place a limit on 
the value of the property to be owned 
by the fraternity. 

“Among the benefits emphasized are 


he social 





those of developing t side 


man, of giving him congenial surround 


ings in college, of encouraging him to 
put forth his best efforts. of helping him 
to keep up to the standard set by his 
fellows, if it be necessary, and of giving 
him social and business advantages in 
after life. 

“Among the detriments are those of 
extravagant life, of putting the social 
before the scholastic side of college life, 
of forming cliques, of fostering snob- 
bishness, of injuring the fraternity or 
the man by the practice of ‘rushing’ un- 
dergraduates, thus putting undesirable 
men into good societies, and vice versa, 
and of handicapping the non-fraternity 
men by shutting them off from advant 
ages which a chosen few enjoy.” 

Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, dean of Har- 
vard College, said: 

“T find myself very much puzzled over 
the whole question of college fraterni- 
ties and societies, and I confess my mind 
is not made up on the relative advant- 
ages and disadvantages. I recognize 
that college societies as they exist with 


DAY 


OUR 






us here at Cambridge do 
vi good; there can’t be 
that. On the other hand, 
they do some harm, but that’s as far as 
| have gone in working out the problem 
One thing, however, I am fully con 


and that is that freshman so 


vinced of, 


cieties are unwise, and I am firmly op 
posed to them.” 
‘There are two sides to society life at 


Henry 


Pine, dean of the Princeton faculty. “At 


a university,” said Dr Burchard 


this institution we have clubs, not secret 
+; ] 


societies, where the men eat, but do 


social bene 


not have their rooms. The 


fits of such societies to their members, 
therefore, are easily understood. 

“On the other hand, there is the dan 
ger that the society man will form ex 
travagant ideas of living | understand 


that this is true at all universities where 
there are social organizations. I have 
heard it said that at the present tims 
there are two hundred and fifty chaptet 

| club houses in the various univers! 
ties and colleges of the country, whose 
is roughly estimated at $5,000,000 
\ great deal ot this money has beet 
given by graduates. In contrast to sucl 
cilts 1s that of the Princeton class o 
79, which presented its alma mater with 
a dormitory, which will furnish a home 
men of all clubs and social divisions 
well as a memorial room where the 
nembers of the class may hold their re 
ions. This class was graduated he 


‘e any of the existing clubs were es 





tablished.” 
\ccording to President B. P. Ray 
Wesleyan 


the chief dangers of fraternity life is di 


mond of University, one 





viding up the college world into cliques 


which put their own respective societies 
first and the university second 

Dr. John Huston Finley. president ot 
the College of the City of New York, 
said: 

“Tt always seemed to me, although I 
have no knowledge of the values of a 
fraternity from the standpoint of a mem 
her, that the social ties of such societies 
were not genuine, because they were not 
spontaneous. I did not want to call 
men brothers unless I really meant it. 
The breaking up of the great group of 
students of a large college into smaller 
groups is inevitable. So far as the in- 
fluence of fraternities on the side of the 
life of a college is concerned. my ob- 
servation has been that it is often help- 
ful, and often it is the reverse. All de- 
pends upon the fraternity.” 





No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MAacBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage you 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


POMPE 


MANUFACTURING 
r COMPANY 


Macsett!, Pittsburgh. 
















The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, CCASTER BRAKE 
Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
_ Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ st res, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp 














STOP FORGETTING! 





Simple,inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Increases business aces and social 


memory for names, faces, and 
details of business and study. 
Develops will, capacity for thought, 
concentration. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. Dicxson, of 
Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE bookiet and trial copy- 
righted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
761 The Auditorium, + + Chicago, Illinois. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause « 
ness, ill-health, si 
and divorce isa 
sicians and 
records to be 


laws of self and se 
Sex i A MODEL OF NOAH’S ARK 
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A PFRIAL trip has been made with 
Contains in one volume— in the past month on the sound 
Knowledge a Your i 


near Copenhagen, Sweden, of a model 

igea © His Son Noah’s) ark The vessel, constructed 
Medical Knowle i Have : 

foung Woman Should Have by the engineer, M. Vogt. as nearly as 

a Young Wife Should 1 

a Mothes Should Have possible in accordance with the descrip 

a Mother Should Impart t } > r 

lical Knowledge a Wife Should Have tion given in the Bible narrative, is ot 

By il tam H. Walling, A.M..M.D 00 tor burd n Th ‘ost of building 

New Edition, Enlarged and Silustrated, Rich i rae pi is = 

Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. has been detrayed by the Carlberg nava 

Write for ** Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents , 1 

also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE fund. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. M, PHILADELPHIA After consulting a number oj distin 


euished Hebraists, M. Vogt tollowed 


= és ” ST EAM piesa ie of the pina weciagro 
4 COOKER sentation known of the ark, which is 


given on an Apamean coin, dating 300 














Has many new and valuable improve aT ? as > - Tr f > 
ments not found in others. Both round és years B. C., now the props ty the 
and square have whiatles, without . : ~“L 2 
which no steam cooker is practical. Seam Stockholm museum, 
less copper tank bottoms; seamless round — He 
eee door frames; seamless drawn tops ‘ 
Jon't swelter over a hot, smoky stove ~ mre feo nde -< ree tee 
Cook entire meal over one haces: length, five feet wide and three feet in 
ndispensable for canning fruit. Heat, ———— 4 utes > e ire > 1 c T 
work and fuel reduced to a minfinum, height, the entire dimensions averaging 
rices 2.50, $4.50 up. Wri ‘ ve Ni aatitc sake 
fo. SRE po Write now [iia aMt about one-tenth the size of Noah’s ark. 


made his model thirty feet in 


ai liberal offer to agents. 


ey ’ The ark, with a number oi university 
TOLEDO COOKER GD. courbs.e. o0 professors, engineers, government offi 


cials and journalists on board, as well 
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Whether a housekeeper does | 
her own washing or not the 
worry and work connected with 
** Blue Monday” literally chain 
her to the Wash-Tub. We can 
sever the chain, Let us send 


oS you the 


"1900 sci:, Family Washer 


TR IA L Freight prepaid. No moneyor promise of any kind is re 

quired. Use it for thirty days; then if you do not wish to 

Serta return it at our expense. We pay the Freight both ways. 

nlike all other washers, the **1900% sends the water through the 

clothes and washesthem absolutely clean in sia minutes with no wear 

or tear on the garments or the operator. Perfectly adjusted Ball-Bearings 

do the same for it as for the bicycle—make it work with little effort. 

IT 1S ABSOLUTELY FREE TO YOU FOR THIRTY DAYS 


Write today for full information and Free Catalogue. 


“*1900°" Washer Co,, 139F Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





here to be not only the simplest kind of 
essel possible, but also a masterpiece of 
shipbuilding, upon which the latest de- 
velopments of the crait could devise no 
hnnprovement 

HIS CURE FOR THE SITTING HEN 
, VARNEY, who lives 

near Le Sueur, Minn., keeps about 
200 hens. He has been greatly troubled, 
as have most people who keep hens, by 
the persistent desire manifested by the 
lowls to set in season and out, on eggs. 
stones or doorknobs or anything else 
that comes handy; but he has got hold 
of a plan now which will cure the worst 
cluck that ever vexed the heart of man 
of all desire to sit, and all in less than 
three hours. 

The cure consists of a cheap watch, 
with a loud and clear tick to it, inclosed 
in a case that is white and shaped like 
an egg. When a hen manifests a desire 
to sit he places this bogus egg under her 
sheltering breast and the egg does the 
rest. It ticks cheerfully away, and soon 
the hen begins to show signs of uneasi- 
ness and stirs the noisy egg around with 
her bill, thinking, perhaps, that is is al- 
ready time for it to hatch and there is a 
chicken in it wanting to get out. She 
grows more and more nervous as the 
noise keeps up, and soon jumps off the 
nest and runs around a while to cool 
off, but returns again to her self-imposed 
duty. It gets worse and worse with her, 
and she wiggles about and _ cackles, 
ruffles her feathers and looks wild, until 
at last. with a frenzied squawk, she 
abandons the nest for good and all. 
That incubating fever is broken up com- 


pletely 


WORLDS FAMOUS BELLS 

bene greatest bell in the world is that 

at Moscow, weighing 190 tons. But 
apparently there was some accident at 
its birth, for it is cracked, and there is 
no record of its ever having been rung. 
In England the greatest bells are “Great 
Paul.” of London, made in 1881, and 
weighing nearly seventeen tons; “Big 
sen,” of Westminster, 1858. thirteen and 
one-half tons, and “Peter of York,” 1845, 
ten and three-quarters tons. “Big Ben” 
and ‘Great Peter’ were both cast by 
the Whitechapel Foundry. “Great Pe- 
ter’ cost about £2,000, and is over 
eight feet across. It was cast at White- 
chapel, and allowed twelve days to cool. 
Even its clapper weighs a_hundred- 
weight. It took sixteen men to toll it. 
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